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s¢ J S she pretty—this wonderful Mrs. Chandler?” asked Mrs. Kapua, 
| her dark face aglow with interest. 
“T dropped my anchor by her at the hotel hop,” said Teddy 
Skelton, a cadet on the Terror. “She’s all my fancy painted her.” 

“ You must have a vivid imagination, eh? ” murmured Mrs. Kapua. 
“They say she lays it on heavy.” 

“A complexion is so unusual in Hawaii, it makes us suspicious,” 
I interposed in mild defense of Mrs. Chandler. 

“ We are apt to think it’s too good to be true,” assented Frank. 

“ Have some sherbet,” I said, and there was a momentary diversion 
while Tumi passed the sherbet. 

I really did not think it fair to settle Mrs. Chandler’s complexion 
right here, so I changed the conversation by saying: 

“Tt is very discouraging to be told that it is pure madness to try 
a lawn party in Honolulu and run the risk of rain. Mrs. Thornton 
says I deserve a shower, at least, for my temerity.” 

“* Never mind the weather, love,’ ” Teddy Skelton said, with more 
sincerity than originality. 

“ How personal you are! ” I murmured, and I met Frank’s eye in- 
stead of Teddy’s; I suppose because I tried hard not to. “The Chand- 
lers and the yacht are going to stay here for quite a while, I hear,” 
I began hastily. 

“ Well, Mrs. Chandler must be pretty, but somehow a pink and white 
skin does not suit our climate,” Mrs. Kapua declared with conviction. 
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Mrs. Kapua has been told that she is just dark enough to be warm 
looking. 

“Tt is nearly six. I must go,” she added. “ Your day at home 
is always so pleasant. Are you coming my way, Teddy?” 

Teddy was. The navy generally went Mrs. Kapua’s way. She 
stepped into her carriage with a grace all her own and a generous 
glimpse of lace fluff and open-work stockings. 

“ Aloha!” she called back as they drove off. 

“Aloha!” echoed Teddy Skelton. He had almost caught the 
inflection. It was time to learn who was responsible. 

“Be forgetful to entertain the stranger,—and this should be the 
motto of Hawaii,” said Frank. “The key-note of life in the Islands 
is hospitality, born in the past, when mails and visitors were rare. 
But to-day our indiscriminate hospitality is only a bad habit.” ~ 

I heaved a sigh. “ Half the charm of the Islands is gone,” I pro- 
tested. “ We have only the climate and our hospitality left.” 

“Well, when is your garden party for the Chandlers?” asked 
Frank. 

“Tt’s true,” I resumed irrelevantly, “her eyebrows seem black- 
ened, but of course they may have been white, and so—you see——” 

“Of course, of course,” Frank agreed. “Woman, lovely woman, 
may have a prejudice against the artificial, but white eyebrows will 
eonquer the most bigoted.” 

“Mrs. Thornton is going to give them a breakfast, Mrs. Elkins 
a dinner, the Kapuas a pot supper——” 

“The same old routine; you needn’t go on. And as for the 
menus—Mrs. Thornton will have cold fish with mayonnaise sauce, Mrs. 
Elkins will have canned oyster soup with the oysters calculated, five 
to guests, three to the famil os 

“And they say that a woman’s mind runs to small details!” I 
exclaimed. 

Frank laughed. “It does the bear good to growl,” he said. “This 
growl is all sugar, any way——” 

“Tt sounds sweet,” I interposed. 

“With one plantation after another shutting down its dividends, 
I must say the outlook is bad. Lawyers don’t make money in times 
of financial depression; at least, young lawyers don’t. The fellow 
who will be retained by Mr. Thornton, in the case of Aloha Plantation 
against Leielima for the right of water for irrigation from Cacao 
Creek, will have enough to float him for a year, besides a small fortune 
for a fee at the end. But the fellow who is lucky enough to get that 
case will be a man who has made his mark and his pile. Well, the 
rest of us are in the same boat, but we can’t all sail along until sugar 
goes up and a safe harbor is in sight. Some of us will be swamped.” 
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Frank and I have been friends always. This means much in 
Hawaii, where we grow up together and have no chance later to drift 
apart. I stretched out my hand and drew it back. Frank was gazing 
gloomily at the floor and did not see the gesture. A man claps his 
chum on the back and says heartily, “Cheer up, old fellow!” Why 
can’t a girl indulge in the more feminine method of slipping her hand 
sympathetically into a man’s, and saying twice as much to the same 
effect? Why on earth did I hesitate? It was impossible now to be 
natural or spontaneous. Frank says, when a woman hates secretly 
she’s stiff, but when she loves secretly she’s stiffer. Mrs. Thornton’s 
remark this morning when I was going out her gate was running 
through my mind: 

“Remember, young lady, Hawaii does not believe in platonic 
friendship.” 

But Mrs. Thornton, in the face of evidence, would have to believe 
in platonic friendship. If Frank—but of course if it had been impos- 
sible in the past, if financial reasons had been the cause, it was doubly 
impossible now; or he would think so. 

“I’m sorry,” I murmured tritely. 

“Thank you.” -Frank spoke with a degree of intensity warmer 
than my simple words seemed to call for. 

“To go back to your lawn party,” he resumed abruptly, “I don’t 
want you to misunderstand me; hospitality is without doubt one of 
the charms of the Islands, and of course the Chandlers are all right— 
my remarks were not apropos of them—but this round of entertain- 
ments for strangers does become monotonous when one isn’t in the 
mood.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” I said somewhat impatiently. I had lost 
interest in the lawn party. 

“ Wh-o-o-o! Wh-o-o-o! ” called a voice from the garden walk. 

“ Wh-o-o-0! Wh-o-o-o! ” I answered back. 

“ Anybody at home?” asked Mrs. Thornton. 

“Very much at home, thanks,” Frank replied, going forward to 
greet her. 

“Oh, Frank, I’m glad to find you here; it saves me a struggle 
with the telephone. I want you to come to breakfast next Sunday 
at one, to meet the Chandlers. That’s good; I’m so glad you can 
come. I went on the yacht yesterday to call, and, really, everything 
is perfect. They call her a ‘Jewel of the Sea.’ I told them that 
Honolulu was our ‘ Jewel of the Seas’ and we had the name first. 
Mr. Chandler was very polite and said the Gelda considered it an honor 
to be second. She flies the flag of the Atlantic Yacht Club, of which 
Mr. Chandler is commodore. They have a doctor, and a swell looking 
captain, and a steam laundry, and a guest-book bound in gold, and 
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curios from every part of the world, and champagne just flows. What 
day is your lawn party? Thursday? I’m going to wear my new 
picture hat. I wonder if she is made up; very artistic if she is; you 
really could n’t be sure.” Mrs. Thornton paused for breath, and 
Frank took up his hat. “Wait a moment and I’ll walk along with 
you, Frank. I just stopped in to ask about the lawn party. Ill get 
my cook to make some cake and send it over.” 
“Oh, thank you,” I said. “It will be such a help.” 


Il. 

Tue afternoon did not seem to take a start until the Chandlers 
arrived, although the lawn looked festive with groups of guests scat- 
tered about, the women in gowns of gauzy summer texture, the men, 
for the most part, in white duck, and every one decorated with leis. 
It is remarkable what an addition are the floral wreaths of Hawaii 
to the festive aspect of our entertainments. 

Mrs. Thornton had sent Suki, her Japanese maid, over to help. 
She made a quaint little picture in her kimono and gay obi as she 
stood at the end of the lawn with a basket of bright carnations and 
green maili leis, which she tied around the neck of each new arrival. 

There was a perceptible drop in the hum of conversation as Commo- 
dore and Mrs. Chandler alighted from their carriage and walked slowly 
across the lawn. The woman new-comer had subtle touches of toilet 
novel and strange to the resident of Hawaii, even to-day when it is 
no longer a foreign port, and, with the abolishment of duty, imported 
clothes have become more usual. 

“Oh, these beautiful leis!” cried Mrs. Chandler, while the Com- 
modore bent over my hand, murmuring graceful sentences. “I shall 
never be without one while I’m in the Islands! ” 

It was becoming; the pink carnations were almost the color of her 
cheeks, and the deeper tint of her lips, the gray of her eyes, and the 
transparent pale blue and cream of a gown that was simple, but French 
simple, as every woman would recognize at a glance, all toned in with 
an effect which her big white picture hat completed to a perfect whole. 
Mrs. Chandler was pretty, but, above all, she aroused attention through 
an intangible air that promised something in reserve. 

. “T wonder if she has lived all she looks, or if she lives to look as 
if she had,” Frank whispered in my ear, as Mrs. Thornton claimed the 
attention of the Commodore and his wife. 

“Tf she is made up, it is wonderfully done!” I returned in a tone 
as careful. “I don’t believe she can be, after all.” 

“Mrs. Chandler wants you to come on the Gelda to-morrow to 
afternoon tea,” said the Commodore, turning to Frank and me. 

We were duly delighted; the Commodore was felicitated by our 
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acceptance; we were looking forward to seeing the Gelda, but still 
more to the pleasure of again beholding her owners; only half the 
pleasure her owners would feel to extend the Gelda’s hospitality, which 
could be but a feeble attempt in comparison with the hospitality in 
general of Hawaii, and the present function in particular. 

It was now our turn, but in my mind ran nothing but the frenzied 
thought, “It’s up to us; it’s up to us!” This seemed to freeze all 
other thoughts—though a thaw is more usual in the tropics. Of course 
what Frank was thinking, I could not tell, but as he says: “ A woman’s 
idea of conversation is to talk; a man often thinks a pause is speaking.” 

I looked up at Commodore Chandler, and he looked down at me. 
He was very tall; a man of fine physique, good-looking, with clear cut 
features, dark hair slightly tinged with gray, and handsome eyes that 
met yours boldly, squarely, even to a suggestion of defiance. And my 
eyes fell beneath his direct glance, while I reflected that he must have 
acquired it through steering the Gelda to port after port around the 
world. 

“T see you allow smoking,” said the Commodore. He took from 
his pocket a curious silver case, and, after offering Frank a cigarette, 
lit one himself. 

“ What a beauty!” I exclaimed. 

“Tt is very rare,” assented the Commodore. “It was given to me 
by a Russian prince, a diplomat in Japan. When you come on board 
to-morrow I ’ll show you some of our curios. In Samoa I found a few 
that I treasure very highly.” 

“ Samoa was your last port?” 

“Yes; the Gelda has seen about every country on the map now, 
but I am disappointed in my trip, for I was disappointed at the start 
and I have n’t got over it. My plan before I left New York was to 
organize an expedition to explore unknown rivers, unvisited countries 
and tribes. I had arranged to carry with me a company of writers, 
scientists, and photographers, who were to furnish descriptive articles 
to a syndicate of publishers. Everything was arranged when Mrs. 
Chandler’s health demanded a prolonged sea trip, and I gave the whole 
thing up. I must say I feel repaid.” And the Commodore gazed 
appreciatively at his pretty wife. 

“Ts Mrs. Chandler quite well again?” I politely questioned. 

“ Are you talking about me?” Mrs. Chandler asked. “ My health? 
Oh, I never was sick a day in my life.” 

“Dear little optimist!” murmured the Commodore, as he gazed 
upon his wife. 

“ Let me introduce you to some of the people you will be constantly 
meeting in Honolulu,” I proposed, and I led the way to a group of girls 
and men a little distance off. 
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I felt that the duties of a hostess were trying as I saw Mrs. Thorn- 
ton and Frank laying their heads together. The Chandlers would be 
thoroughly discussed before I could return. But I smiled bravely and 
held to my post. 

“It’s nice to be so attractive!” I said to Frank later, when I had 
a breathing spell. 

“Tt is indeed!” assented Frank, with undisguised sincerity. 

“T mean Mrs. Chandler,” I explained, half laughing. 

“ Of course,” said Frank calmly. 

“ Well, I call that small!” 

“T call it agreeing.” 

“T don’t think she’s anything at all but a snob!” I resumed petu- 
lantly. “She’s mentioned half of New York’s four hundred; and 
when one of the gh asked her if she had met a Lieutenant Sayers in 
Tampa she replied, ‘ Oh, we only met generals! ’” 

Frank laughed as heartily as though every plantation in the Islands 
had declared a dividend. 

“T’ll come around to-night,” he said hurriedly, as Commodore 
Chandler started in our direction with the evident intention of joining 
us, “and hear the rest,” he added. 

And I recalled a remark Frank had once made: 

“ When a man is fertile in reasons for calling on a girl he’s inter- 
ested, but when he ceases to explain he’s in love.” 

I really didn’t need the explanation either. 


III. 

THE men all said the Gelda was a “ neat little craft”; and the 
women said they would be willing to risk sea-sickness when they saw 
her darling little cabins, with cute dressing-rooms and bath-rooms 
attached. 

We were met at the wharf by the Gelda’s barge, flying the Atlantic 
Yacht Club flag, and manned by sailors in immaculate white and blue 
suits, with Gelda cap ribbons. On deck stood the captain, a picturesque 
figure in white duck uniform. 

The Commodore greeted us with hearty cordiality. 

“The ship’s yours!” he declared gallantly to me as we walked 
along the deck to where Mrs. Chandler, in yachting costume of white 
and pale blue, was waiting to receive us. After we were shown all 
over the yacht, which was a miniature floating palace, we came out on 
deck again to “tea.” This beverage proved to be champagne, and 
Mrs. Thornton did not exaggerate when she said it “ flowed.” 

While we were drinking it, and eating delicious sandwiches of real 
Russian caviare, sent by the Czar when the Gelda was in Russia, Mrs. 
Chandler showed us her photographs of princes she had known in the 
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different countries where the Gelda had stopped. I was particularly 
interested, as I was making a collection of photographs myself—though 
I did not confine myself to royalty. Last but of course not least was 
our own Prince Maluna. They were a good-looking set of fellows. I 
quite lost my heart to one of them, a broad-shouldered, athletic blond, 
with an air that was dashing—Frank said “rakish”—and a hint 
of melancholy in his eyes. 

“ He looks so familiar,” I said to Frank. 

I turned the picture over to see if the photographer’s address would 
give a clue to the prince’s nationality. Across the back was scrawled, 
“Tout a toi, chérie.” As I looked up, I caught Mrs. Chandler’s eye, 
and I flushed in a loneliness unshared by my hostess, though I did not 
quite see why the flush wasn’t all hers. But as Frank says: “The 
tree may be known by its fruit, but a woman can’t be read by her 
complexion.” 

A few moments later Mrs. Chandler gathered up her photographs. 
She hurriedly glanced through them. 

“T don’t see how this picture got among the lot,” she said to me, 
as she picked it out. “This man is Prince Otto; he was engaged to 
Princess Stephanie, a dear girl and one of my best friends. She died 
of Roman fever and left her lover’s picture to me.” 

I expressed sympathy for the princess. “ What became of Prince 
Otto?” I asked interestedly. 

“He came to America incognito, in search of diversion. He did 
a lot of crazy and eccentric things, and was finally killed in a balloon 
ascension in Central Park, New York. You ’ve seen his picture before, 
no doubt.” 

“T did think his face familiar.” 

“Oh, yes, poor fellow, his history is so sad. 17Il tell you more 
about him some day.” 

“You must have met some very interesting people in your travels, 
Mrs. Chandler,” said Mr. Mitchell, leaving the group of men surround- 
ing the Commodore and joining us. 

Being a United States official and quite awake to the social impor- 
tance of his post, Mr. Mitchell is likely to be met everywhere. 

“Yes, we have been fortunate,” replied Mrs. Chandler. “I think 
the Gelda has entertained most of the crowned heads of Europe, besides 
prominent people in all parts of the world. Of course the Gelda is a 
drawing-card; she’s considered one of the finest yachts of the Eastern 
fleet, you know.” 

“She ’s a beauty!” Mr. Mitchell’s tones were enthusiastic. “No 
doubt we have many mutual friends in Washington,” he added. “ Mrs. 
Mitchell and myself have just returned from there. You know the 
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Russian ambassador—and the minister from France? Yes? Charm- 
ing fellows. Mrs. Mitchell and I gave ourselves up entirely to society. 
Last time we went on, Mrs. Mitchell was in mourning, and we saw 
little of the social life, of course. I said to the President one day, 
‘Honolulu is gay, but we could n’t stand this pace in the tropics.’ 
.And the President said, ‘Tell me, Mitchell, my boy, why it is that 
in that seemingly peaceful little spot you have this continual political 
strife.’ And I said to him, ‘ Mr. President, since you ask my views ’— 
and then I gave him frankly a little synopsis of the situation. When 
I got through the President said, ‘ Mitchell, this is the first clear 
explanation I have had of Hawaiian affairs.’ I replied, ‘Thank you, 
Mr. President;’ and I felt that he wanted to thank me. The truth 
was that the other fellows stood in awe of him, and, remembering 
always that he was the President of the United States, they simply 
could not talk freely. It wasn’t that I understood politics here any 
better than they.” 

“One must be thrown with those high in authority before one can 
realize how they unbend,” rejoined Mrs. Chandler. “I must tell you 
a little incident that happened when we were in London. One day 
we went to the races. As we arrived, a gentleman who drove up about 
the same time alighted from his carriage on the outskirts of the crowd, 
and as he saw us he inclined his head. The Commodore bowed and so 
did I. Although we could not recall having met him, his face was not 
entirely strange, and he seemed to know us. 

“*We’re all betting on Juanita to-day,’ said the Commodore, who 
is an ideal traveller, any way, being hail-fellow-well-met with every 
one. The gentleman bowed politely, but said nothing. The Commo- 
dore then offered to bet with him, adding with a laugh, ‘ My wife will 
make a record of the bet.’ 

“TI wore a chateleine hanging at my side, to which was attached 
a tiny note-book. The whole thing was of rare and curious design 
and was given to me by the Empress of China. The gentleman 
remarked upon its beauty as I opened the little book, and I told him 
something of its history. © 

“What name shall I put?’ I asked. 

“Oh, write me down as the Prince of Wales!’ cried the Com- 
modore. 

“¢ Well, call me just “Tummy,”’ said the gentleman. ‘Tummy,’ 
of course, was the pet name of the Prince of Wales. 

“We all laughed and the bet was recorded. ‘Tummy’ lost. In 
a few days the Commodore received his picture in all the glory of court 
dress and medals. Across it was written: ‘Tummy, a debtor; Prince 
of Wales, a friend.’ ” 
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“Tt was the Prince of Wales!” breathed Mr. Mitchell, infinite 
awe in his tones. 

We had found a height which could strike awe to the soul of Mr. 
Mitchell ! 

As for myself, I felt that it was time for me to travel and get a 
crowned head or something on my visiting-list. I nestled up to Mrs. 
Thornton a few moments later and asked her who was the most noted 
person she had ever met; and she said Rudyard Kipling—but they ’d 
never been introduced. This was soothing, for I remembered that 
1’d met General Miles in the same manner. 

When we were going home I told Frank all about it, he happening 
to be nearest me. 

“Tt would make any woman long for wealth to go on the Gelda,” 
he said gloomily, and not at all apropos of my story, “and most men 
discouraged to think how little they could give the woman they loved!” 

But I looked at Frank and knew that I could be content in little 
Honolulu, the Prince of Wales forgetting and by the Prince forgot. 


IV. 


Ir I ever become a social leader, Honolulu shall have a “ season,” 
and a luncheon in July will be as rare as our roses since we have 
acquired the rose-bug. I never could understand why a luncheon was 
any the less lunch when called a breakfast. Mrs. Thornton gives them 


on Sunday, when the men can come, and she says, “ Won’t you drop 
in to breakfast Sunday at one?” 

Of course in doing the informal she does n’t have to use her best 
china, and her steward can go the happy-go-lucky way of the Honolulu 
steward since annexation and the Chinese Exclusion Act have made 
us his slave. Mrs. Thornton calls him “my butler,” with a serene 
indifference to the fact that he is just what the rest of us struggle with 
and have always called a steward, as they do on the ships that have 
brought us him and the mosquitoes and other mixed blessings. In fact, 
Mrs. Thornton hypnotizes one’s realization of the incongruous while 
confidently talking of “my butler,” who is the while making mistakes 
that would shatter the nerves of an ordinary hostess. 

As I sat at the table I felt that a complexion alone could evolve 
the breakfast. The white of Mrs. Thornton’s skin has defied the 
tropical sunshine of this “land of perpetual summer,” and she has 
kept her color. The tourist who passes through and writes a book on 
the Islands generally speaks of the sun-kissed cheeks of Hawaii, flushed 
with a rich warmth. But he is blind for the sake of his pen picture. 
As a matter of fact, the kisses of the sun, the caresses of the salt breeze, 
too often result in a skin that suggests leather. For my part, I gazed 
upon Mrs. Thornton and tried to look happy though freckled. 
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Mrs. Thornton always brings in a malahini*; the rest of us do it 
only occasionally. Being a traveller herself, she knows what it is to 
be lonely. Frank says she casts her bread upon the waters with 
a happy faith, and sends her card by way of a searchlight when she 
arrives in San Francisco, New York, and way ports. Not content with 
the Chandlers alone, there was another malahini, Mrs. Spotfield, a 
naval officer’s wife, who sat at Mr. Thornton’s left hand. And she 
had not sat long before she gave a merry little laugh in the midst of a 
pause, and spoke. It was quite clear that she had often been told she 
was bright. What she lacked in thought she made up in animation, 
and her eyes were like stars. 

“Yes, we ’ve taken a cottage back of the hotel,” she said, “ and we 
have started housekeeping. As it is all temporary, we are just playing 
at it—picnicking, in fact. We have a wooden box for an ice-chest, 
and a long nail for an ice-pick. And the parlor looks so pretty with 
tapas hung all around and navy ribbons in between. It’s a little 
uncomfortable just now because there is a big spider crawling on the 
wall. He’s as big as a dinner-plate, counting his legs, and he scares 
the life out of me, but I’ve heard that spiders are considered lucky in 
Hawaii, so I won’t have it killed. When the spider is on one side 
of the room we take the other. Sometimes it’s a trifle inconvenient.” 

Everybody looked amused, and Mrs. Thornton laughed aloud. Be- 
ing the hostess, she could do no less, and her laugh has a ripple. This 
encouraged Mrs. Spotfield to go on. She became quite reckless. 

“ And it does seem so odd to have one’s bedroom open on the front 
veranda. My door is next to the parlor, and there is no bell. Has 
any house in Honolulu a bell? And one’s steward, of course, is off 
gambling; so when I’m not to be found in the parlor, man, woman, 
or child turns to the next door and walks in. And—in the tropics— 
so I either run out the back door or into a kimono—if they are slow 
enough.” Mrs. Spotfield came to a pause with a plaintive note allur- 
ingly suggestive of lace and baby ribbons and transparent effects. 

Everybody looked still more amused; Mrs. Thornton’s laugh rippled 
one scale higher; and Mrs. Spotfield, with blissful ignorance of Hono- 
lulu high life, plunged in where the kamaaina (one who belongs to the 
Islands) fears to tread. 

“But what’s the difference?” she said blithely. “The white 
people are all in the same boat; we have become oblivious of the sensi- 
bilities of the Chinese and Japanese, and the Hawaiians did n’t know 
fashions—or even a holoku—before the missionary came. It’s too 
bad the missionary ever did come. It’s the same old story of mistaken 
zeal or unworthy greed. In China it’s tragedy, bloodshed, riot; in 
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Hawaii it’s a dying race, dried up taro patches, and the half white. 
Do you like the half whites, Mr. Thornton? ” 

Mr. Thornton’s reply was hasty and mostly suggestive of hot potato 
half swallowed. Mrs. Spotfield flushed and looked pained. It was 
clear that somebody had kicked her under the table. For an instant 
she did not speak, and it became a matter of conjecture whether all 
her emotions had not concentrated in her shins. 

“Oh, you do like them, Mr. Thornton?” she proceeded smoothly. 
“So do I—they are so fascinating. I’m mixed myself, you know; 
I think it makes us more vivacious.” 

And nobody doubted that she was mixed, for, glancing from one 
to the other of us, she found us fairly fair—if tanned—and that she 
was puzzled one could not question. Opposite her sat Mrs. Elkins, 
one of whose brothers had married Kealoha Moody. Mrs. Elkins had 
never pretended to like it, particularly since Kealoha had awakened 
from the glamour of a foreign marriage and had returned to poi, a 
growing corpulency, and holokus. Next to her was Jimmy Jones. 
His wife being in San Francisco, he is unencumbered and in demand 
among hostesses. Jimmy came to the Islands a young fellow without 
prospects or a cent, and married a Hawaiian heiress with land—lots 
of land. In fact, most of the valuable property about Honolulu is 
owned by the Jimmy Joneses. 

Mr. Elkins sat at Mrs. Thornton’s left. He comes of good old 
missionary stock, and the Royalist faction never lose a chance to hint 
that his beautiful Colonial house is quite unlike the rude hut of his 
grandfather, entirely ignoring the fact that time and sugar have 
sweetened life’s jackpot for Royalist and missionary alike. 

In the ensuing three minutes everybody thought what to say and 
did n’t say it. 

“T met such a queer person in San Francisco,” said Mrs. Chandler. 
“She was the daughter of a Chinese cook, and she said she came from 
Honolulu. She was dining with some navy people, and so were we. 
Really, I could not understand it, and I don’t to this day. He may 
have been a good cook, but——” 

Everybody gasped. 

“The daughter of a Chinese cook!” exclaimed Mrs. Thornton. 
“Why, who could she be? What was her name?” 

“T think it was Singsong or—Philip, what was the name of that 
girl?” 

“ Singlee, do you mean?” asked Mrs. Thornton. “ You must mean 
Adrienne Singlee; she was in San Francisco about a year ago. But 
she is the daughter of a rich Chinese merchant, and not a cook. Her 
mother is a Hawaiian of royal blood. The Singlees are one of our 
most—most picturesque families; you must meet the Singlees.” 
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“ Really!” drawled Mrs. Chandler. 

Mrs. Thornton took some cards from the tray handed her by one of 
the servants. “Mr. and Mrs. Starley Wyncoop, New York,” she read. 
“Do you know them, Commodore? No? New York is so big, of 
course! They must have arrived on the Maru this morning. They 
gave me the most delightful dinner when I was in New York, last 
winter.” 

She glanced around her polished koa table. It could have held two 
more without the least crowding. Her expression almost said, “ Move 
up, and I ll start the menu again! ” 

Nobody could blame her; it was hard to be at dessert of one 
entertainment and be brought face to face with bouillon for the next. 
It is never a new sensation in Honolulu, but it is none the less painful. 
Mrs. Thornton must have felt our silent sympathy. 

“ George,” she said to her husband as she rose from her seat, “ have 
coffee in the lanai. I’ll ask the Wyncoops to join us.” 

And as she disappeared we all knew that she would be equal to 
the situation and surely give another breakfast. 

In a few moments we sauntered by twos into the Janai, where we 
were introduced to the Starley Wyncoops. Mrs. Starley was reminiscent 
of Fifth Avenue even to those of us who had never seen New York. 
She had black eyes, a skin of creamy pallor, and hair that lay in dusky 
waves on a very white brow; she was good-looking in a rather severe 
style, which was contradicted by a wicked curve at one corner of her 
mouth when she smiled. Her figure testified to a faultless corset, and 
the perfect lines of her tailor made jacket were a revelation. She 
carried a parasol with a striking handle—a beautiful dog’s head, with 
large jewelled eyes. Mr. Wyncoop was a blond boy with blue eyes 
that just seemed to be hunting for experience; when he looked at his 
wife a world of awakened intelligence seemed to dawn in them. In 
fact, she looked about ten years older than he, and as Frank said to 
me when he got a chance: “She must have been kept busy ‘ putting 


him on. 
Mrs. Thornton went off to see if her butler was “planting the 


coffee,” which seemed unaccountably delayed, and I tried to make 
conversation, which was n’t easy in the face of a midday glare and the 
discouragement of New York style. 

“It is too bad you can’t wait over and take the next through 
steamer,” I began. 

This being the usual remark of Honolulu to a through passenger, 


it came without stress of thought. 
“We regret it so much,” returned Mrs. Wyncoop. “ Next time we 
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come we are certainly going to arrange it so that we can stop over in 
this charming place.” 

This was the usual reply. 

A short pause ensued, broken by the approach of Mrs. Chandler 
with Jimmy Jones. Mrs. Wyncoop was gazing around Mrs. Thornton’s 
spacious, picturesque lanai, with its gnarled old tree in one corner, the 
trunk coming up through the floor and disappearing through the ceil- 
ing, where the /anat had been built around it; with its hammocks and 
palms, wicker lounging chairs and odd Chinese lanterns. She turned 
slowly as I started to introduce Mrs. Chandler. 

“ Fidette! ” she murmured with a surprised stare. 

“ Mrs.—Starley—Wyncoop!” exclaimed Mrs. Chandler, lingering 
on each name as though each in itself was a new sensation. 

“ And Mr. Jones—let me introduce Mr. Jones,” I said, after waiting 
in vain for the two women to come back to earth—and to us. 

This passed unnoticed, and Jimmy, in his usual happy vein, sug- 
gested that I melt away with him. But I was too much interested to 
dissolve entirely, and stood near by with Jimmy, who at once started 
to pour reminiscences of early and gay days in my ear—one ear, for 
the other naturally stayed with Mrs. Chandler and Mrs. Starley 
Wyncoop. 

“Where did you bag the kid?” demanded Mrs. Chandler in a 
modulated but none the less distinct key. 

I thought this was rather hard on Mrs. Wyncoop, but she only 
laughed as if she had done something to be proud of. 

“T was on my way to Europe with the ‘ Fairy,’ she said. “He 
was going over to meet his yacht in the Mediterranean. Eight days 
on deck and nearly every one else sea-sick. My chaperon failed to meet 
me on the other side—he married me in London, and—— 

“What do you mean by murmuring ‘ Yes’ in that dangerous way 
Jimmy Jones whispered softly. 

I started; Jimmy was renowned for his flirtatious proclivities. 
What on earth had he been saying? There was nothing left for me 
but to bluff. 

“You ’ve never understood me,” I murmured. 

“Give me a chance!” cried Jimmy. “You can make a student 
of me.” 

This was a gallant declaration, for there was little of the student 
about Jimmy. 

“Tell me that story about Lunalilo and the naval officer; I love 
it and no one can tell it like you,” I interposed. I knew it by heart, 
and Jimmy, once launched, would be good for a full two minutes any 
way. 


“And you, Fidette? Learning the hula hula?” 
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“No, I too have not been idle,” laughed Mrs. Chandler. “Here 
comes the Commodore; I ’ll introduce you. I met him after Otto—— 
Oh, thanks, Mrs. Thornton. Yes, I will have coffee, please. Yes, 
Mrs. Wyncoop and I are old friends, but we have n’t seen each other 
for years. We have both been married since. We have been talking 
New York four hundred here until you’d think we were writing for 
a society column.” 

“T tell you Lunalilo was the wise old chap, even if he did some- 
times look on the wine when it was red,” wound up Jimmy. And I 
knew it was safe this time to murmur, “ Yes.” 

“Who was Mrs. Starley Wyncoop before she was married?” I 
asked Mrs. Thornton, following her across the lanai when she went 
to get her fan. 

, “ Well, my dear, I really don’t know exactly,” replied Mrs. Thorn- 

ton. “There’s always such a lot of gossip, you know, that one can- 
not tell what to believe. They say in New York that she was a model 
for a corset house, and she was sent to Europe by the firm every winter. 
On one of these trips she met him, and he fell madly in love with her. 
He is one of the Wyncoops, you know, and has even more millions than 
the other millionaires. They know every one and go everywhere, 
any way.” 

“ And Mrs. Chandler? Who was she, I wonder?” 

“Oh, she was a Miss Chalmers; her mother was the daughter of 
the American minister to Berlin, and her father was naval attaché at 


the Court of Vienna. Very distinguished family, really. She met 
Commodore Chandler abroad.” 

“ Hew do you know all that? ” I asked in some surprise. 

“ Why, she told me herself,” said Mrs. Thornton. 

“Come for a walk, do,” said Frank, as Mrs. Thornton disappeared 
into her room. “Just to get an appetite for dinner,” he explained 
to my entire satisfaction. 


VI. 

“ Tatxine of the navy,” said Frank, thoughtfully puffing his cigar, 
“if a sailor has a sweetheart in every port, it must be on the principle 
that to every one that hath shall be given.” 

“What would Honolulu be without the navy?” I murmured, and 
my tones were dulcet, indicating recollections to fit. 

“ Ask the Singlees!” muttered Frank, rising and taking his hat. 

The Singlees have just announced the engagement of their fifth 
daughter to a fifth officer in the United States Navy. And the Singlee 
is abroad in the land, no two brothers-in-law being stationed in the 
same port. Besides, there are three daughters left, and they are going 
to Manila, so the fate of three more officers is sure. The Singlee girls 
are supposed to be rich, in spite of their numbers. They keep open 
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house, and what is generally known as the sideboard in most homes 
is, to quote their steward, “ All same one bar.” Besides being hospit- 
able, the Singlees have an indisputable fascination all their own, which 
makes them the envy of the other girls and the despair of the other 
mammas, who in the face of five Singlee alliances never lose a chance 
to allude to the dash of Chinese blood, mixed with Hawaiian, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and English, that runs in the Singlee veins. But 
though ready to supply the Singlee genealogy, they give it with a lack 
of spontaneity born of the conviction that mixed blood will tell. 
France is among the few countries that cannot claim the Singlees; so 
the Singlees, just to show it isn’t their fault and that they permit no 
national intolerance, have showered French names upon their girls 
with reckless disregard of a surname that suggests Chinese. Heloise, 
Lucille, Clémentine, Lizette, and Félicie are successfully shipped, in 
the true sense of the word. Adrienne, Céleste, and Léonie are still 
unattached, though attached beyond a doubt to the navy. 

“Would you consult the Singlees’ five brothers-in-law?” I inquired 
amiably. 

“T would,” returned Frank. “They may be prejudiced, but they ’re 
always the navy!” And he vanished. 

It is evident that, like all the “town boys,” Frank is jealous of 
the “ brass button.” It must be trying to see them constantly arriving. 
They come, they choose, a “ crush ” is inevitable. 

The Terror anchored in “ Naval Row” six weeks ago. They had 
come; the next thing was to choose. This they did according to their 
rank or their taste—the higher their rank, the more diplomatic their 
taste. Each ship that has been with us has a list made out; and to 
each coming ship the list and a “tip” are given. So the officers start 
their career on shore with their eyes wide open, though, with the spirit 
of chivalry that is part of their efficacy, any officer who has chosen a 
different set from the one in which you shine will tell you he got 
started wrong. The appeal to set him straight is aimed direct at any 
true woman’s heart. A very comprehensive list was bidden to the 
ball on the Terror. Every man invited his friends; he had come, he 
had chosen. 

“Oh, just look at the moon!” I heard Teddy Skelton say to 
Céleste Singlee in a téte-d-téte corner. 

Céleste is only sixteen, though confessing to eighteen in order to 
be considered “ out,” but she had met a cadet or two in her day, having 
started young, and she looked Cadet Teddy Skelton in the eye, knowing 
full well that if she turned her attention on the moon any cadet would 
feel emboldened to concentrate his attention upon the cheek turned 
to him. Céleste Singlee is coy; her five sisters had all been coy, and 

Céleste was practising for Manila. So she dropped her eyes—her 
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lashes are quite long—and when she raised them the calm light of 
reason shone in their depths, for she knew that naval rules forbade 
a cadet to marry. Teddy Skelton is good for buttons, though; Céleste 
wears a bracelet of them. However, with a supply has come a demand, 
and she wants a girdle. But that is the trouble with Teddy Skelton; 
like all cadets, he gives his buttons lavishly, but impartially, as it were. 
That is, not singly alone to one, but one each to many. In fact, he 
confesses frankly that sometimes he has to stop and say unto himself, 
“ Button, button, who’s got the button?” 

Adrienne Singlee, being twenty-two, though confessing to nineteen— 
the Singlees having a prejudice against leaving their teens—had an 
ensign in tow, Ashton Seely. Ashton is intense, and he gives his 
buttons with a discrimination that might be called rare. He knows 
all the latest fancy steps, and he dances every dance, but it does n’t 
take many girls to go around with Ashton. Three girls may suffice 
for twelve dances; the arithmetical calculation involved is more com- 
plicated, however, than just three times four, and not quite so impartial. 
And Adrienne was plainly satisfied. 

Ashton is attractive beyond a doubt. He has travelled and, being 
musical, he has learned the guitar from a dark-eyed sefiorita, and the 
san-san from a little mousme in Japan, and Adrienne has taught him 
the ukulele so that he plays it as well as she does herself, and that is 
saying not a little. Adrienne was frankly pleased with his devotion, 
and at supper, when our partners went off for salad, she turned to me 
and said: 

“ Ashton is so accomplished, is n’t he? ” 

And I said, “ Yes.” It isn’t much to repeat, but there is so much 
in the tone, and I said, “ Yes,” warmly. 

“He can speak every language,” she went on posetly, “ French, 
German, Hawaiian, Spanish, Swedish, Japanese—— 

“How do you know?” I murmured, trying in vain to recall any 
abnormal bump on Ashton’s head that would indicate linguistic talent. 

“T’ve heard him, of course,” said Adrienne. Then she blushed 
reminiscently, and, knowing the ensign type myself, it was quite evident 
that she had been treated to samples of the all-important verb and its 
conjugations. “Je t'aime,” “Ich liebe dich,” “ Aloha nui”—I could 
just hear Ashton’s inflection. No wonder Adrienne’s assertion was 
sweeping. She had apparently inquired no further, but took the rest 
on faith. And that should be the way of a maid with a man— 
particularly a navy man. 

Our partners came back just then, wl Guy Selby cast a look of 
absolute agony straight into my eyes, for Guy is a devotee of the téte-a- 
téte. He cannot, or will not, talk in a crowd—anything over two 


being a crowd. 
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“TI must have a sympathetic companion to draw me out,” he had 

told me earlier in the evening, when we were sitting out a square 
dance (Guy never wastes any energy on a square dance). And he left 
no doubt in my mind that I filled his requirements. I could not 
resist the appeal in his eyes, so I moved off with him and the salad, 
and we went to a sheltered spot on the poop-deck, where we could see 
everything, but where it would be impossible for my next partner to 
find me. Guy makes a specialty of corners that might be termed 
snug. 

I realize, though, that Guy is elusive (lieutenants generally are) ; 
he appears intense, but in reality he is over it. He talks beautifully 
of his sincerity, and knows a lot about sympathy and affinity. He hints 
darkly of the time that comes in every man’s life when he longs to 
settle down. Frank says, “ The nearer his orders, the darker his hints.” 
It is true the Terror won’t be here much longer. Guy is subtle— 
lieutenants often are. THis dancing card is an illegible enigma founded 
on the principle of never putting anything down in black and white; 
the girl with whom he has téte-a-téted would never recognize herself 
thereon. But Guy is not absolutely invulnerable—lieutenants seldom 
are—and he is sure to téte-d-téte once too often. 

“ Just look at old Jerry! ” he whispered with a chuckle. 

And I gazed upon Lieutenant-Commander Jeremiah L. Hamilton, 
who was passing our flag-draped, sequestered nook, while, oblivious of 
it and of us, he was unmistakably, if surreptitiously, squeezing the hand 
of his partner as it lay upon his coat-sleeve. His partner, in white 
swiss with blue ribbons and a “ just out” expression of shining enjoy- 
ment, seemed to take it philosophically. Lieutenant-Commander Jere- 
miah L. Hamilton is handsome, with his steel-blue eyes and his dark 
hair tinged with gray at the temples. 

“He calls it ‘fatherly interest,’” murmured Guy. “ After all, 
age has its compensations.” 

“ Oh, but she is so young!” I said. 

“She is always young,” Guy replied, and once more he chuckled. 
“ Jerry used to dance for love of the dance, but now he dances for love 
of the girl.” 

Captain Bryce was escorting Mrs. Mitchell across the deck. He 
never forgets to be conservative, and he remembers to forget the girls 
when etiquette demands abnegation. It is not all joy to be a captain; 
Mrs. Mitchell is somewhat pompous and equally heavy in weight and 
ideas. But she has a position. 

“It’s a perfect shame such a nice boy should be so devoted to that 
Mabel Solley,” I said as she passed with Lieutenant Bailey. 

“That ‘nice boy’ is thirty-six and married—when he is home,” 
Vou. LXAXXIL—26 
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said Guy. “ When he is on a cruise, though, he says he is not a bigoted . 
married man.” 

“ And he looks so blond and so—so——” 

“ Exactly so—innocent, you mean. Well, Dicksy is all right; he’s 
just looking for types. He says he is not narrow, and he will never 
have to kick himself for a snob. He has read in a book of poems, on 
the isles of the Pacific, about a dusk maiden in a pool, and he says he 
is not going to travel with his eyes shut.” 

All I replied was, “Oh!” 

“Come along, you two,” said Mrs. Fletcher, putting one of the 
carefully draped flags about our nook ruthlessly to one side. “We 
are going to have a Virginia Reel, and we want you in our set.” 

Guy smiled with his mouth and looked daggers with his eyes. It 
was quite a feat; still, you could hardly call his smile spontaneous. 
Mrs. Fletcher smiled gaily back at him, oblivious of his eyes, being 
satisfied that her rank and her charms formed a combination that 
made obedience at once a duty and a pleasure. 

Mrs. Fletcher is the wife of Captain Chauncey Riversley Fletcher, 
and she has come to Honolulu to await the arrival of the flag ship of 
the Pacific Station. She loves to dance, though somewhat plump for 
sustained exertion. But partners being forthcoming, dancing is an 
easy proposition, at least in one way. Naval men know their duty— 
dances—and the majority do not flinch. Besides, Mrs. Fletcher is 
generally chaperoning a belle or two. 

Mrs. Spotfield came up with one of the cadets as we reached the 
lower deck. She had on a white dress with a big bunch of pink 
flowers on one shoulder, and pink slippers and stockings. It was very 
effective and becoming, and one could see a busy time before the white 
frock, with a change of flowers and slippers. 

“Have you had supper, Mrs. Fletcher?” asked the cadet. “Do 
let me get you some ice-cream.” 

“Oh, you bad boy!” cried Mrs. Spotfield playfully. “ Ice-cream is 
fattening and you know it. Don’t be tempted, Mrs. Fletcher.” She 
slipped her arm through Mrs. Fletcher’s and seemed unconscious that 
she looked particularly slender and lithe beside her. 

Mrs. Fletcher did not look happy, nor pleasant. It is not soothing 
to be reminded of fat when you are about to indulge in a Virginia 
Reel. “These little things are great to little men.” When Mrs. 
Fletcher is an admiral’s wife Mrs. Spotfield’s husband may wonder 
what has gone wrong with his “ pull.” 

' Mrs. Thornton, looking handsome in white, with no ornament but 
her diamond sunburst scintillating against her dark hair, danced with 
Commodore Chandler, and Mrs. Chandler was next to me, with Frank 
for her vis-a-vis. She was unusually pretty and dashing in a yellow 
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crépe that clung, even to the extent of arousing conjecture as to the 

texture of her lingerie. It was very becoming, and the color seemed 

to bring out the reddish tints in her hair. She did not wear a jewel 
nor an ornament of any sort. But Mrs. Chandler, you could see, knew 
how and when to refrain. The faintest, most subtle perfume clung 
to her, as though caught in the meshes of lace she wore, and escaped, 
softly sweet, with a hint of elusive delight, when she moved. 

Mrs. Kapua was dancing with Albert Fenwick, but her heart was n’t 
in it; she was through with Albert, and even she couldn’t revive a 
flirtation. Her smiles and glances were all directed at the Commo- 
dore. Mrs. Kapua’s smile was very pretty, with its flash of exquisite 
white teeth and sparkle of dark eyes. She was dressed in white gauze, 
with a gorgeous ruby pendant set with diamonds gleaming against her 
dark, clear skin, and in her hair was twined a lei of rich red carnations. 

“Lieutenant Selby evidently believes in monopoly,” said Frank; 
and his tones were far from honeyed. 

I cast down my eyes in imitation of the Singlees’ best, and I know 
I looked modest, though pleased. Jealousy may be a green-eyed mon- 
ster, but it is so soothing at times. The captain came along just then 
with a bevy of officers from the Italian man-of-war, in port for ten 
days. Adrienne Singlee, the Thorntons, and the Chandlers, who were 
near by, were introduced, after Frank and I had gone through the 
ordeal of trying to catch and remember one name, at least. We all 
suffered in proportion to a lack of education in French, which all the 
Italian officers spoke, English being quite beyond them. 

Of course Adrienne could speak a few words of Italian. Frank 
said she had evidently made up her mind that lack of language should 
not be her undoing; there were just as good fish in one country as 
ever came out of another. 

A dapper little lieutenant asked in French from what opera the 
air was taken that the singing boys were giving with such expression. 
It was a hula; one suggestive of infinite possibilities of abandon. No 
doubt the dapper lieutenant thought that everything musical must have 
its origin in Italian opera, but I wonder if he had ever seen a stage 
setting that would do justice to a hula. 

I was making up my mind how to explain in French, when Adrienne 
murmured something in Italian—or it might have been Greek, for all 
I knew. All the officers looked puzzled, but they were so polite that 
they quickly murmured something that sounded credulous, and might 
have been, “ Exactly so!” And Adrienne seemed to feel confident that 
she had at least been tactful, if not exact. 

As Frank said, who could explain a Hawaiian dance to an Italian? 
It was asking too much of linguistic talent—not to speak of the inno- 
cence of youth. But Adrienne lodked so pleased with herself that I 
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came very near laughing. Frank did, and then tried to pretend he was 
laughing just from pure happiness; so like him. 

“Ah, it’s fascinating, it’s alive, it’s an incentive, this national 
dance of yours!” cried Mrs. Chandler. 

It was the only time I had ever seen her show any real enthusiasm. 
She moved away from her husband, and with a sinuous twist of her 
lithe body, a slight undulation of her hips, her arms and hands waving 
in characteristic gestures, curiously clever in imitation, she gave a 
perfect suggestion of a trained hula dancer—in an early stage, of course. 

We all gazed at her appreciatively. 

“ Where did you learn? ” exclaimed Mrs. Thornton. 

“Oh, I know the dance of every country,” Mrs. Chandler replied, 
laughing over her shoulder as she retreated with the swaying movement 
of the dance still further pronounced. 

I happened to glance at the Commodore; he certainly looked 
annoyed, and as the hem of his wife’s skirt trailed near him he moved 
a step forward and put his foot down on it firmly. About two yards 
of gathers promptly responded to this appeal and lay upon the ground. 

As Adrienne said afterwards, “Those polite Italians fell upon one 
knee and offered pins.” 

Frank asked, “ Whose knee?” And I was weak enough to laugh, 
but Adrienne seemed to lose herself in solving this proposition. 

Mrs. Chandler looked more amused than angry. She murmured 
something I didn’t catch to her husband, and he scowled. When he 
caught my eye he explained that he always frowned when he faced an 
electric light. But there is a distinction, if not a difference, between 
a scowl and a frown. Frank says a frown is amenable to massage, but 
a scowl is apt to need a heavy fist. 

“You jealous boy!” laughed Mrs. Chandler, a touch of irony in 
her tone. 

The Commodore responded, but under his breath, so it would n’t 
be fair to quote him, even if it did sound like: “ Jealous—Hell!” 

“T’m very proud of Mrs. Chandler’s dancing,” he said quickly, 
addressing us all; “but she has scarcely danced since she was a little 
child, though it’s one of her natural gifts.” 

“Oh, sometimes I have allowed myself to be persuaded,” said Mrs. 
Chandler. 

By this time all the pins were gone, or, rather, pinned. 

“What an exquisite diamond ornament that is in your hair!” said 
the Commodore to Mrs. Thornton, “if you will excuse a personal 
remark.” 

“T think it is pretty,” Mrs. Thornton rejoined modestly, but she 
beamed on the Commodore. “ Mr. Thornton took great pains in select- 
ing these stones, and I really think he is more proud of my pin than I.” 
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“Incomparable! ” declared the Commodore. “The Shah of Persia 
gave Mrs. Chandler a diamond that we are taking to Tiffany’s to have 
set. It is a large stone, but that middle one of yours is of even more 
remarkable purity and brilliancy. It makes your eyes seem all the 
brighter.” 

This was a happy touch—for Mrs. Thornton; the rest of us began 
to feel a trifle de trop, but Colonel and Mrs. Hervey came along oppor- 
tunely, and I moved away a few steps to shake hands with them. I 
soon forgot all else but their alleged determination to make the army 
as popular in Honolulu as the navy has always been. 

After a dozen or so pleasant and politic remarks, Mrs. Hervey varied 
the monotony by criticising the lack of etiquette existing in Honolulu. 

“You seem to think it sufficient here for the women to call and 
take their husbands’ cards,” she said somewhat consequentially. “The 
men seldom think it necessary to accompany their wives.” 

I felt quite guilty until I remembered that, as a spinster, I was n’t 
responsible. 

“ Frank says that marriage is not a failure, because man makes the 
money and woman makes the calls,” I said, trying to brighten up 
the situation. 

Mrs. Harvey smiled faintly, knowing it was expected of her, but 
she was standing on her dignity and she could scarcely be hilarious. 

“Let me introduce Mrs. Lumsing,” I said, as she approached with 
her husband. 

The Herveys and Lumsings exchanged bows, while Mrs. Hervey’s 
eyebrows asked, “ Who are the Lumsings? ” in a curve possible only to 
the eyebrow of society. Mrs. Lumsing was pretty, but dubious as 
to her hair, which was brightly yellow, and enigmatical as to her gown, 
which was built on a “ naught venture, naught have,” model that spoke 
the French artist in its daring and betrayed the “little dressmaker ” 
in its finish. Mr. Lumsing looked blasé, elegant, travelled. Frank 
says he is English by assumption, Chinese by deduction, and Hawaiian 
by conjunction. In fact, Mr. Lumsing’s father is Cheong Lum Sing; 
he wears a queue and has risen, through shrewdness and sugar, to the 
dignity of a rich merchant. His mother is a typical Hawaiian, with a 
predilection for the fattening poi, to which her figure testifies. And 
they sent young Fong Lum Sing to England for an education. He 
returned to us Cyril Lumsing, with an English wife, and an English 
accent besides; a simple matter of attachment all through. 

“Aw, by Jove! the effect of all these brightly colored flags is 
fetching, don’t cher know,” drawled Mr. Lumsing, twirling his monocle. 
“ How smart Mrs. Thornton’s gown is to-night! She’s a ripping good 
sort all around.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Lumsing; her voice held a soft note, but, 
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alas, it was cockney. “ Does n’t Mrs. Thornton remind you of Lady 
Georgiana, my cousin, Cyril?” 

“ Aw, yes, by Jove!” 

But everybody forgot Lady Guanes for Cheong Lum Sing in 
gorgeous purple blouse, with head newly shaven to his queue, and his 
wife, colossal in bulk and only a few shades fairer than her black silk 
holoku, joined the family group. 

“ We have been looking for you, papa,” said Mrs. Lumsing. 

And Colonel and Mrs. Hervey looked bewildered and helpless withal, 
which is not unusual in the face of a Chinese puzzle. The strains of 
“Sobre las Olas” pulsated about us with its lingering notes of 
sweetness. 

I turned and started towards where Frank was waiting for me on 
the other side of the desk. 

“ You can’t be too careful!” I heard the Commodore’s voice mutter 
as I paused for a moment to watch the waltzers circling around the 
big deck, gay with bunting, electric lights, palms, and flowers, a group 
of interested sailors in white making an effective background. I was 
in a quiet spot by an innocent looking flag. Evidently the Commodore 
was on the other side; any flag on the Terror was apt to mean a téte-a- 
téte corner behind it. 

“It’s sure to come sooner or later—it always comes, as we know 
by precious experience, but I don’t care to hurry it by fool invitation,” 
growled the Commodore. “ A false move——” 

“Means a trip,” interrupted Mrs. Chandler’s voice impatiently. 
“ Don’t be so cross about it; Ill be careful, but you——” 

“T have to,” rejoined the Commodore hastily. “Where would you 
be if I did n’t look out for you?” 

Frank says that to point the distinction between overhearing and 
listening, wait until you hear your own name mentioned, and prove 
the proverb. Still, I moved on. 

“Phew! but it’s hot!” said Frank as I reached him. “It’s by 
the sweat of our brows, verily, that we know society in the tropics.” 

“The Commodore is really devoted to his wife,” I said irrelevantly. 
“T think she must be delicate; he’s so solicitous of her health.” 

“He does n’t seem happy to-night,” rejoined Frank, an element of 
unadulterated joy in his tones. “Ill bet a hat he lost at poker last 
night.” 

“You ’re sympathetic! ” I observed. 

“T have n’t taken a fancy to him,” admitted Frank. 

“ That’s plain.” 

“ Well, when I don’t fancy a person, I won’t es a secret of it.” 

“ And when you do fancy?” 
“Tt ’s wiser to make a secret of that sometimes.” 
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“That ’s an open question! ” 

“ Open questions are doubtful; often they should be shut.” 

“If you’re trying to say ‘shut up,’ take a straight route,” I 
suggested cheerily. 

“ Tf I dared take a straight route——” 

“ Give me this waltz,” demanded Guy in his own inimitable way,— 
the requests of other men always paled beside his flattering force. 

I had not seen him coming, and this was so sudden I almost fell 
into his arms. As the music stopped, we did. 

“ A perfect waltz; you danced as if your soul were in it! ” whispered 
Guy tenderly, and, not to be contradictory, I bestowed a soulful glance 
upon him. 

I was thinking that Frank would have dared to say, “ Shut up ”— 
with polite modulation, of course. 

All roads may lead to Rome, but where would that straight route 
have led that Frank hesitated to take? 

I wonder. 

VII. 

Mrs. THorntTon said I was an angel of mercy, but somehow it 
did n’t seem to strike a chord. I realized that I had been too conscien- 
tious for comfort, and I think that was why I did not beam at the 
compliment. But what could I do? It is our boast in Hawaii that 
we live as one big family, always ready to share our joys and sorrows, 
and when Mrs. Thornton telephoned me that she had a dinner on hand 
for the author Hugo Basilton, that her cook had walked off without 
warning, and that there were fourteen people bidden to eat at half 
past seven that evening, and she could n’t, or would n’t, put them off, 
and oh, she was in such pilikia (trouble) and if she had it to do over 
again she would make it a breakfast, any way, and would I come and 
help her, I naturally replied that I would. 

When [I arrived at Mrs. Thornton’s house, I heard her anguished 
explanation of a situation that might at least be termed trying. 

“Mura, my cook, asked me almost every time I entered the kitchen 
who my guests were to be. At first I paid no attention, but then I 
began to wonder why he wanted to know. When I questioned him, he 
said something about number one dinner, number two dinner, and 
number three dinner, and I found, to my horror, that he had grades. 
Now, just imagine! His number one dinner was in honor of any 
government representatives, number two for any one in the merchant 
class, and number three—for the missionaries! Do you blame me for 
losing my temper? With the Stowes and the Elkins invited, I knew 
we were in for a number three dinner. I gave Mura a piece of my 
mind, and he politely took his leave.” 

Poor Mrs. Thornton was almost ready to cry. She brightened up, 
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however, when I suggested calling in Mrs. Probyn, a lady in reduced 
circumstances, who had turned a taste for culinary art into a means 
of livelihood. 

“Mrs. Probyn can bring a salad and curry,” I said cheerfully; 
“that disposes of two courses, and then you can buy ice-cream, and 
have canned soup, and——~” 

But Mrs. Thornton had already ordered her carriage. 

“We will bring her back with us,” she said. “ Everything is com- 
paratively plain sailing now. I never would have thought of Mrs. 
Probyn; she is so new, and Honolulu never had a caterer before; it 
is hard to get used to such bliss. I would have given the dinner up 
when Mura basely deserted, but one does not get a chance to entertain 
a Hugo Basilton every day, you know. Have you read his last book? 
It has made a tremendous hit. But really at times I think I’ll never 
entertain again; it is such a struggle. And does Mrs. Probyn make 
good curry? Curry is such a stylish dish for strangers. It is a reve- 
lation too. When they go home they are never satisfied again with 
a dash of curry powder shaken in raw. Oh, is that you, Kami? What 
you want? Cream? All right, I bring by’n’by.” 

We got into the carriage and drove off. Mrs. Thornton’s eyes were 
shining and she was all animation. 

Mrs. Probyn was standing at her gate as we stopped, and Mrs. 
Thornton entered into a voluble explanation, which a cheerful confidence 
made possible. 

“T have only my yard boy in the kitchen; he says he can cook; 
he’s so ambitious, but ambition does n’t insure success, does it, Mrs. 
Probyn?” 

In Mrs. Probyn’s face was the light of an implacable resolve. 

“T am going on a picnic this morning, to be gone all day, Mrs. 
Thornton,” she said, and her voice held a pleased note of anticipation. 
“T am sorry I can’t help you. Oh, please don’t mention money! I 
know you would be willing to pay me double, but I gave up a picnic 
last week to oblige Mrs. Fenwick, who wanted me to make sandwiches 
for a tea, and I have regretted it ever since. So I am sure you will 
understand that it is quite impossible. Some other time I will be glad 
to help you out, if I am not invited anywhere. But let me suggest a 
good cook who might be willing to go to you. His name is Kiomoto, 
and you will find him at the Japanese church. I can recommend him, 
I assure you. Good morning.” And Mrs. Probyn cordially bowed and 
disappeared. 

We turned and drove down the street. 

“ And she is doing this to pay off the mortgage on her house, and 
to hold on to three hundred shares of assessable sugar stock!” Mrs. 
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Thornton muttered further and pointed remarks; they didn’t point 
skyward; Mrs. Probyn never could have reached heaven on them. 

“Well, we will secure the Jap, any way,” I said soothingly, and 
a moment later Kiomoto was bowing and scraping before us, with 
indrawn breaths hissing, @ Ja Japanese, in proportion to an excess of 
civility. 

“ No can come; very sorry, no can,” he said between his bows and 
breaths. “To-night six Christian gentlemen come dinner. Very 
sorry.” 

Expostulations and bribes followed from Mrs. Thornton. 

“No can,” reiterated Kiomoto. “ You please excuse; very sorry, 
To-night come six Christian gentlemen.” 

“T’m something of a Christian myself,” asserted Mrs. Thornton, 
with heroic hope. 

I recalled her late pointed remarks about Mrs. Probyn, and reflected 
that the six Christian gentlemen did not need a good cook as did Mrs. 
Thornton. 

But Kiomoto’s firmness was equalled only by his suavity of manner. 
We left him bowing, scraping, hissing, and satisfied. 

The situation was hopeless; there was nothing left but to go home 
and cook. In the cheerfulness of ignorance, and the comfort of a cool- 
ing breeze created by rapid driving, I offered to do the cooking. And 
Mrs. Thornton seemed grateful, if not confident. 

“We will stop for some bonbons and have them at least,” she said. 

As we reached the candy store we met Commodore Chandler, immac- 
ulate in white duck. He was very handsome in a bold, devil-may-care 
style. He raised his hat and greeted us cordially, and I thought, as 
he stood there, that his photograph taken just then would certainly 
do for a dashing buccaneer. 

“We are looking forward to this evening with so much pleasure, 
Mrs. Thornton,” he said politely. 

And Mrs. Thornton refrained from telling him that she did not 
dare look forward. 

While we were waiting for the candy to be put up I went behind the 
counter to look at some fancy boxes that attracted me with their gay 
coloring. One of them had an envelope fastened to it addressed: 
“ Mrs. Kapua.” 

I could n’t help wondering if the Commodore was responsible for the 
generous five pounds, or more, that it must have contained. 

“We will just get the cream and hurry home,” said Mrs. Thornton 
as we got in the carriage again. 

“ All out of cream, Mrs. Thornton,” said the clerk cheerily. “ You 
won’t find any in town to-day. I’ve just sent around to try.” 

We drove home in silence, and got into holokus. I remembered 
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that Mrs. Thornton had often declared—to the exasperation of those 
of us less conscientious—that she never wore a holoku outside of her 
bedroom. 

“A holoku is only a Mother Hubbard to the stranger,” she said. 
“ We understand the distinction, but they see no difference.” 

And the rest of us had admired her abnegation, while continuing 
to be comfortable. Mrs. Thornton evidently intended now to make the 
occasion fit the crime. 

“T’m going to have cucumber salad with the fish,” she announced. 

“Tl dress it,” I rejoined, and I went for the oil. 

The yard-boy cook explained that the oil was pau. 

“ Pau!” cried Mrs. Thornton. “ Why, this morning one new bottle 
come! ” 

“ All pau; lady next door come get.” 

“Tt’s Mrs. Fenwick; she always forgets half her market list; she 
says I am such a desirable neighbor,” said Mrs. Thornton, and her 
resignation was almost pathetic. 

“T’ll dress it without oil,” I proposed, with considerable temerity. 

“Bring cucumbers,” Mrs. Thornton ordered in a subdued tone. 

And the yard-boy cook brought them. 

“What on earth——” began Mrs. Thornton; her eyes were like 
saucers. She fell on a chair in an attitude that suggested the third act 
in a comedy-drama. 

In fact, the yard-boy cook, with a contempt for seeds as an article 
of diet, had scooped out the inside of the cucumbers, and, upon further 
frenzied inquiry, we learned that he had thrown away the salad-to-be, 
and preserved the rinds alone. 

It was discouraging, beyond a doubt. We went into the lanai to cool 
off and write down the menu, even if it might not materialize. The 
wisdom of never putting anything down in black and white is question- 
able. We found it distinctly soothing; everything looked so well. 

“Thank goodness Mura did the sweetbreads yesterday,” murmured 
Mrs. Thornton. “They may curdle when they are warmed up, but at 
least they are done.” . 

“ Put in a lot of truffles, and they won’t notice trifles,” I said, with 
a laudable effort after the facetious. 

Mrs. Thornton cheered up at the idea of truffles, and rushed in 
to open a can. 

I did not have the heart to tell her that Frank says there is every- 
thing in a name when it comes to truffles; it would never do to call 
them leather. 

“They ’re in!” she said coming back. “It’s wonderful what a 
touch of black will do; the effect is as chic in cooking as it is in one’s 
gowns!” 
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“Number one: Soup @ la American,” I read. “ Number two: 
Fish 4 Ja mayonnaise. Number three: Sweetbreads d la——” 

“So far, so good,” said Mrs. Thornton, looking over my shoulder; 
“but that’s all the far, and I am not so sure of the good. Number 
four: Frozen fruit punch—you and I can do that. But the fillet and 
curry and salad, eh?” 

We sat in gloomy silence. In fact, so lost in thought was I that it 
startled me when Mrs. Thornton jumped to her feet with a gasp, and 
rushed across the lawn after a Japanese carrying an apparently innocent 
bucket. Mrs. Thornton literally fell on his neck by a magnolia tree 
near the fence, and wrested the bucket from him. 

“Tt was just Mrs. Almys borrowing my ice-cream freezer,” she 
explained pantingly, as she mounted the steps of the lanai. 

“What friendly neighbors you have! ” I remarked. 

“ One has to be friendly when there are no corner groceries,” said 
Mrs. Thornton, with more philosophy than content. “ Talking of 
friends, I have an idea!” she added. “Ill telephone and ask Mrs. 
Fenwick to make my salad; it’s the least she can do to be neighborly ; 
besides, she has the oil, and she can just lend me something to put 
under a mayonnaise. Mrs. Almys, my left-hand neighbor, has a good 
cook, and I ’ll ask her to roast my fillet. And Mrs. Dean, who lives 
across the way, is noted for her curry.” 

She heaved a sigh of relief and went to the telephone. 

In fifteen minutes it was all arranged, and we went into the pantry 
to make the fruit punch. Mrs. Thornton emptied in liqueurs and 
liquors recklessly, lavishly, and, as she explained, economically, because 
it happened that Kami was inclined to drink, and a bottle once uncorked 
was sure to go any way. Then we went into the dining-room to 
arrange some gorgeous crimson ponsiana for the table. 

We decorated the table, salted some almonds, got out the best china, 
and tried to cool off in between. 

It began to look as if Mrs. Thornton’s troubles were gradually 
fading away when a message to the effect that Miss Stowe was ill, 
obliged to be absent, etc., etc., started a share of trouble in my direction. 
Thirteen at table was not to be considered, of course. 

And I went home to put on a dinner-gown and a pleasant smile. 

I was so tired that the smile was fixed, and I suppose Mrs. Thornton 
thought I was unsympathetic when she took me into her room and told 
me that, through a harrowing mistake, she had slaved and suffered in 
vain over her dinner, for the celebrated Hugo Basilton was in California, 
and the Basilton in Honolulu was an obscure nephew from Timbuctoo 
or some other place that Mrs. Thornton never touched in her travels. 

“T had heard from San Francisco that Hugo Basilton was there,” 
groaned Mrs. Thornton, “ and when I saw ‘ Basilton’ on the passenger- 
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list I just wrote a note to his cousin, Mrs. Dalton, and asked if she 
and Mr. Dalton and Mr. Basilton would dine with me. They accepted 
promptly, and I never knew the truth until a few moments ago, when 
I saw this beardless baby blushing through his introduction. I never 
liked Mrs. Dalton, any way, and she is more—more so—than ever to- 
night; she has on a light pink waist with a black skirt. And just 
think how we worked all day for this! I don’t see how you can smile.” 

I did n’t explain, but I felt that I had missed my vocation; I should 
have been a ballet dancer; my legs might have been weak but my smile 
would have compensated. 

The dinner went off beautifully, excepting perhaps in spots. The 
most successful dishes, I must say, were the fillet, curry, and salad. 
Neighbors are a blessing, after all, though perhaps a mixed one. 

“Hugo Basilton is going to Japan on the next through steamer, 
and he’s going to stop over for three weeks,” Mrs. Thornton whis- 
pered to me ecstatically after dinner. “Ill just have a breakfast for 
him. A week from Sunday, at one; will you come?” 

And I still smiled as I answered, “ Yes.” 

“T’m getting tired of this,” said Frank on the way home. 

He had dropped in after dinner with two or three other men. 

“ Society is strenuous!” I observed. 

“T don’t mean that; but the outlook is so gloomy; there’s no 
possibility of sugar going up this year. It’s all very well for the 
Thorntons and the Fenwicks and the Kapuas and the rest to groan and 
talk of their incomes being cut in half; what is the difference when 
they can live in affluence on the other half? Mrs. Thornton could 
splurge for a couple of years on the worth of her diamond sunburst 
alone. Albert Fenwick has lost two or three little fortunes at poker 
lately, and he will never even miss the money.” 

“Oh, when we are rich here in Hawaii, we are; there’s no doubt 
of that,” I said. “Who won the fortunes?” 

“Commodore Chandler, of course.” 

“ Of course, as he don’t need money.” 

“By the way,” said Frank abruptly, “why don’t you get the 
Chandlers to give you their photographs to add to your collection ? ” 

“T will,” I assented, as the dashing Commodore and his pretty 
wife rose before me. 

“Who knows when Joe Elkins will be around to call again!” he 
added. 

I laughed, for I had confided to Frank that whenever Joe Elkins, 
who had no small talk in his repertoire, came to call, the photographs 
made conversation, while otherwise there would have been but a com- 
munion of souls. 

“TI must get them!” I said with conviction. 
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There was a pause, and then a deep sigh from Frank. 

“You must n’t be blue, Frank,” I ventured softly. “ Everything 
is sure to brighten up soon. Oh, how I wish Mr. Thornton would 
retain you in his suit against Leielima! ” 

“No chance of that,” muttered Frank. “I’m getting desperate 

We walked along in silence. About us, all was peaceful and quiet ; 
the air was like velvet; the breeze was a caress; even the moon shone 
softly through hazy little clouds; it did not seem reasonable for one’s 
feelings to be disturbed in the midst of nature’s harmony. I felt 
powerless to comfort; I seemed benumbed. 

We reached the gate and walked slowly up the driveway. I had a 
distinct consciousness that girls were hampered. I almost longed to 
be a widow—until I recalled whose widow. When we reached the 
lanai I turned and looked at Frank. Perhaps if I’d been a widow, I 
could not have done more. He grasped my hand and held it tight; 
in fact, it was a squeeze. 

Abruptly he left me. And as I mounted the steps I reflected that 
a widow might have met his glance at the gate,—not in the safe harbor 
of home. 


VIII. 

Mrs. THorNToN’s breakfast set the ball rolling for the real Hugo 
Basilton. It was something of a shock to learn that he had been 
married a year. In fact, Adrienne Singlee had shown an interest in 
his coming that almost savored of disloyalty to the navy. For Hugo 
Basilton writes love scenes to distraction,—and a conclusion in stars, 
none other being permissible. Of course the printer makes the stars, 
but the “ Young Person ” suggests them. 

Mrs. Thornton declares that men of genius should never marry; 
she says this may not be original, but a single man is so easy to 
entertain. 

Of course Hugo Basilton had to see a native feast, and Mrs. Thorn- 
ton persuaded Mrs. Kapua to have one in his honor under her famous 
old hau trees on the beach, where chiefs and chiefesses had revelled 
in the past. 

Mrs. Kapua was more than willing; the author was good-looking 
and had an attraction possible only to a man of the world. His man- 
nerisms most of the women found fascinating. His smile was sudden 
and was always preceded by an expression of deep gravity; it bright- 
ened up his face into an unexpected radiance that was really taking. 
Also he had a lock of coal-black hair which fell over his forehead con- 
tinually, necessitating a toss of his head to throw it back into position. 
This became exasperating or captivating according to one’s credulity 
or the state of one’s nerves. 

The Jwau was a regular old-timer, except that there were no hula 
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dancers. Mrs. Kapua, being undeniably clever, knew how to gauge 
her guests; Hugo Basilton was only one of them; the rest were going 
to stay—and remember. We all sat on the ground with our legs 
crossed, in a manner trying in the extreme to any one past the supple- 
ness of youth. The women looked pained and spoke of the ecstasy 
of throwing aside conventionality; the men squirmed and referred to 
history and the comfortable couches about the festive boards of the 
Romans. The table-cloth of ferns and the red carnation leis at each 
place, calabashes of poi, tropical fruits and gorgeous masses of flowering 
vines, the heavy scent of maili, the plaintive singing of native boys 
in the background, the murmur of the surf beyond, the soft light of 
colored lanterns, were all calculated to arouse the great author to a 
frenzied reach for adjectives and a new book. 

Both he and his wife praised the viands, while eating sparingly 
thereof; this was usual, of course—native dishes look suspicious. The 
rest of us ate in native fashion with our fingers and considerable relish, 
not a whit constrained by the politely suppressed but unmistakable 
wonder of the strangers. 

Mrs. Kapua looked dashing and satisfied in a gown of a brilliant 
shade of red, with her ruby pendant hanging about her neck, a carna- 
tion Jeti wreathed saucily in her black hair, just above her brow. She 
boasts of being “ pure Hawaiian,” and it goes without saying that she 
is a princess, for, as Frank says, “ Now that Hawaiian royalty isn’t, 
every Hawaiian is.” Over her head a handsome Hawaiian girl waved 
a kahili with the rhythmic motion of a trained retainer. 

The charms of the other women paled in comparison; even Mrs. 
Thornton, her good looks enhanced by her exquisite diamond sunburst, 
and Mrs. Chandler, in pale pink with crush roses, the color of her 
cheeks, were almost insignificant in comparison with our dashing 
hostess. It was quite interesting to watch Adrienne Singlee, for it 
was a study to see how she could keep one eye on Hugo Basilton and 
the other on Mrs. Kapua, without becoming cross-eyed in the effort. 

Mrs. Kapua is regarded as a kahuna by the superstitious of the 
community, and this means that she has supernatural powers in more 
than one direction. It is queer what a long residence in the Islands 
will do for us all; I acknowledge that I would not struggle against 
Mrs. Kapua when she puts on her red gown. Kahunas are bad enough 
at any time, but in red they are in working clothes, so to speak. I, 
of course, don’t believe that Mrs. Kapua can “ pray to death,” but in 
the face of evidence I can but think she can “ pray to love.” 

We had all watched the case of Lieutenant Sanford, who was only 
one among many. Lieutenant Sanford was engaged to a girl at home, 
and never was a man more oblivious to the charms of all others. Mrs. 
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Kapua saw him and his six feet two of blond good looks. She put 
on her red gown and sallied forth to conquer. It was on board the 
Dragon. Mrs. Kapua was dancing a waltz, with a hula suggestion 
skilfully modulated to a perfection of grace. She passed Lieutenant 
Sanford five times. The first time he was apparently unseeing. The 
second, he saw her. The third, he regarded her impassively. The 
fourth, he stared. The fifth, he gazed. Then he asked for an intro- 
duction, and from that moment Lieutenant Sanford was Mrs. Kapua’s 
slave. 

It scarcely seems fair that Mrs. Kapua should inherit the kahuna 
power while the rest of us are endowed with only human powers of 
attraction. But Mrs. Basilton was serenely unconscious of any 
material danger. Her open blue eyes met a half-veiled glance of Mrs. 
Kapua’s with an equanimity which betrayed the fact that she herself 
preferred blondes. Mrs. Basilton was pretty, very pretty. Her eyes 
were like violets until, in a shadowed light, they suggested purple 
pansies. Her skin was dazzlingly fair; her hair waved softly in red- 
dish gold masses. She wore a white lace gown cut off the shoulders 
in a way that might have been daring had not her shoulders testified 
to the reason. 

“T had no idea that Honolulu was so gay,” said Mrs. Basilton. 
“Really, New York is dead socially in comparison with this.” Her 
intonation was due west; her twang each point of the compass would 
be sure to disclaim, twangs not being popular. “ Mr. Basilton and I 
have travelled everywhere, but I never got into a place where one 
needs so many gowns,” she declared. 

Everybody beamed; the social life of Honolulu we feel to be its 
little all. And nobedy interrupted Mrs. Basilton with the information 
that Honolulu, in the hope of being written up, had striven for the 
entertainment of the famous author with every expectation that his 
next love scene would he entirely tropical and forced to end in stars. 

“Tn fact,” added Mrs. Basilton, “I have n’t a thing to wear! ” 

There was a chorus of protest from the women; the men gazed at 
the fair prattler’s snowy shoulders and did n’t say what they looked. 

Mr. Basilton tossed the lock of hair from his broad forehead. “The 
wife of Basilton needs no clothes,” he said with infinite gravity. 

We waited for him to add, “ Metaphorically speaking,” which 
might have relieved the tension, but neither the great author nor his 
wife seemed to think this necessary, so from any one else it would 
surely have been superfluous. Mr. Basilton tossed the lock once more 
from his brow and laughed. 

“Mrs. Basilton and I went to a dinner before we left New York,” 
he resumed, “and at Mrs. Basilton’s seat she found this little squib: 
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“The wives of great men all remind us 
They can do a thing or two, 
And, departing, leave behind them 
Footprints just a few—and new.” 


Inordinate laughter greeted the squib. 

“Ts it true, Mr. Basilton, that an author must feel emotions to 
write them?” asked Mrs. Kapua, leaning forward and lightly touching 
his arm. 

Each liquid tone of her voice was a caress; her touch—we all know 
the Hawaiian touch—supple, soft, lingering. Mr. Basilton looked into 
the depths of her dark eyes, one moment inscrutable, the next guile- 
less, as though for him she allowed the veil to drop that hid her soul. 
We all know the Kapua road to conquest, though we cannot grasp the 
side paths of kahunaism. 

“Tn a measure,” replied the Great and Only Basilton. “I, for in- 
stance, am wofully the slave of my moods. You all remember the ball 
in the eighth chapter of my last novel? Would you believe that I had 
to put on my dress-suit before I could catch the pulsation, the intensity, 
that throbs in heart-beats to glowing undertones of music?” 

Nobody answered until Adrienne Singlee murmured, “I must 
read it again.” Her tone admitted that she felt she had more to 
grasp. 

“T am too restricted; I never could write,” sighed Mrs. Kapua. 
“But you—you feel that love is limitless.” 

This implied that she did n’t, but as Frank says: “ Only she who 
goes the limit talks of love’s limitations.” 

“Shall we go down on the beach?” continued our hostess, rising. 
“Mr. Basilton, I want you to see the glory of our moonlight at 
Waikiki.” 

“Ah, Hawaii, Paradox of the Pacific! ” exclaimed Hugo Basilton. 
“ Moonlight and leprosy, waving palms and bubonic plague; still art 
thou justly called Paradise! ” 

And, looking down into Mrs. Kapua’s upturned eyes, he sauntered 
off with her. 

The rest of us, as one, stole a glance at Mrs. Basilton. And in her 
absolute tranquillity it was plain to see that she still thought the blonde 
mightier than the brunette. 

Such is the informality of all entertainments at Waikiki, and a 
native feast above any other, that a hostess is free. Frank remarked 
that as Mrs. Kapua was free and Hugo Basilton was easy, the result 
was a rare exemplification of congeniality. 

So it was some time before they returned. When they did they 
found us in the lanai, enjoying some comfortable chairs. Hugo Basil- 
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ton sought his wife’s side and murmured something about “types ” 
and “local color.” And Mrs. Basilton “fluffed” her hair into a 
further study in disorder and ravishing Titian tints. 

“It’s too bad she’s so dark,” she rejoined in a low voice. 
“Could n’t you put some gold lights in her hair when you write her 
up, Hugo?” 

The Great and Only Basilton looked inscrutable. 

“T’ll do my best to make her possible,” he said. 

And the rest of us realized that he had faith in a liberal public. 
hope in his editor, and a large charity that reached even unto the stars. 

Mrs. Chandler and the Commodore strolled out through the blind 
doors opening into the lanai. 

“We have been enjoying Mrs. Kapua’s collection of calabashes,” 
said the Commodore. 

“ Ah, I have wanted a chance to speak to Mrs. Chandler!” Hugo 
Basilton stepped towards her and bowed low ashe spoke, and Mrs. 
Chandler showed her pretty teeth in a gratified smile. “Your face 
is very familiar,” he added. “I cannot rest until I recall where we 
have met.” 

Mrs. Chandler’s face fell; the compliment, of course, was no longer 
distinct. 39 

“Mrs. Chandler has been in every country,” interposed the Com- 
modore. “ Perhaps in Egypt——” 

“No, I have never been in Egypt. Mrs. Chandler, I throw myself 
on your mercy; surely you must remember where or how you have 
met me!” 

He did not add, “ Me, Basilton! ” nor a list of his books. 

Mrs. Chandler shook her head and murmured that she had never 
had the pleasure. 

But the author still looked puzzled. 

“T want to see Mrs. Kapua’s calabashes,” said Mrs. Thornton, 
rising. “ Frank, will you come with me?” 

“ Allow me,” said the Commodore, gallantly presenting his arm. 

Mrs. Thornton slipped her other arm through Frank’s. 

“Don’t you girls wish you were ‘a belle?” she laughed, turning as 
she stepped through the bead portiéres, held aside by the Commodore. 

Her sunburst, I noticed, shone no brighter than her eyes. I never 
knew a woman with such sparkling eyes as Mrs. Thornton; no wonder 
diamonds were so becoming to her. 

It was rather stupid on the lanai after they left. Mrs. Chandler 
talked of New York’s four hundred and knew the nicknames of all 
the millionaires. Mrs. Basilton’s reminiscences were mostly of the 
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at Mrs. Chandler, and she met his eye carelessly as she flung a proces- 
sion of names familiar to Fifth Avenue and Newport at his head; 
Hugo Basilton could never persuade her that the pen was mightier 
than that they could afford. 

I sighed with relief as I heard Mrs. Thornton’s voice approaching. 
I had made up my mind to go home, and I glued my eye to the bead 
portiére, prepared to wink it discreetly but significantly at Frank. He 
stepped through first and held the beaded strings aside. Just then 
the electric lights went out—a pleasant little trick electricity has with 
us, thanks to monopoly and a weak circuit. 

Everybody said, “Oh!” But I said it to myself, and it wasn’t 
“oh.” It was exasperating! Frank could not see my wink. Almost 
instantly the lights went up, and everybody said, “ Ah!” 

Mrs. Thornton came towards me, laughing. “A great problem is 
solved!” she cried. “I’m going to choose a tall calabash for my 
Christmas present from George.” 

“ Why, where is your diamond sunburst ? ” I exclaimed. 

Mrs. Thornton put her hand to her head and looked bewildered. 

Everybody was talking and laughing. I had once heard a Hono- 
lulu hostess say that she had ceased to care when the lights went out; 
it made things so informal. Mr. Kapua, who laid no claim to startling 
originality, called out, “‘ Where was Moses when the light went out?’ ” 
And his hearty laugh rang just as true as though it were the first 
time he’d been guilty of the same outrage. 

“Don’t make a fuss!” whispered Mrs. Thornton to Frank. “ Tell 
George; you and he can help me look for it; I must have dropped it 
inside.” 

I went in with them, and we all searched for the pin. But in vain. 
It was nowhere to be found. 

Mrs. Kapua was distressed when told, but confident that the jewels 
would be recovered. She begged Mrs. Thornton not to worry. 

“T can rely absolutely on my maid and on my steward; they alone 
shall look for your sunburst; I’m sure it has rolled in some corner 
under the furniture.” 

There was nothing further to be done, and Mrs. Thornton of course 
would not make her hostess uncomfortable, so she assumed a confidence 
she could scarcely feel. 

Soon after we left. 

“They will surely find it in the morning,” I said to Frank. 

But Frank seemed tired and depressed, and did not answer. 

We drove home almost in silence. 

Frank said simply, “Good night,’ when “Pleasant dreams!” 
might have been conducive to the same. 
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IX, 

ADRIENNE SINGLEE said it was a perfect shame that no one had 
given the Chandlers a moonlight bathing party, and every one agreed 
with her, for Honolulu loves the moonlight and loves the sea. Nowhere 
does the moon shine with such radiance as in Hawaii, and only Waikiki, 
with its white sands and widely stretching seas, can be lit into such 
soft, cool, pale beauty. 

The Singlee girls made a specialty of their bathing-suits. They all 
had trim, slim figures, rather on the boyish order, and bathing suits 
were very becoming to them. They swam well and dived gracefully, 
and they almost lived in the water. 

Frank and I were starting rather late, for we had been discussing 
Mrs. Thornton’s lost sunburst. 

“Tt will not be found,” declared Frank. 

“ Frank!” I exclaimed. “Why not? That’s too absurd. Surely 
Mrs. Thornton must have lost it in the house, for I distinctly saw it 
when she went in with you and Commodore Chandler to see the 
calabashes.” 

“Yes,” said Frank slowly ; “she had it on then.” 

“ Well—well?” My tone was impatient, but Frank did not answer 
me. “Frank,” I said with some warmth, “you either mean some- 
thing or you don’t!” ‘This was certainly a plain statement and did 
not seem to call for a reply. At least, there was none. “TI shall begin 
to think you took the diamonds if you are so mysterious,” I said. 
laughingly. 

A dead pause ensued, and I began to feel uncomfortable. At last 
indignation took possession of me. “I just hate you when you act like 
this!” I exclaimed. “ You evidently have something on your mind, 
and you either hint at it or keep silent. You don’t trust me; we have 
been friends for years, but you—you treat me like a stranger; not 
like a friend!” 

“We are not friends,” said Frank significantly. 

“ Not friends!” I cried, but my voice did not sound sincere. 

“No,” said Frank somewhat gloomily; “I am more than a friend 
to you—you know it, dear. Yet I cannot be more—I cannot say 
more——” 

“ Why not? ” I began impetuously; it slipped out in spite of me. 

“ A man has no right to tell a girl he loves her unless he can ask 
her to marry him,” said Frank. 

“ Any man can ask a girl to marry him,” I said tentatively. 

“ Not always.” 

“ Well, if he is n’t secretly married, if he does n’t inherit insanity, 
or something like that——” 

“It does n’t have to go as far as insanity,” said Frank. “ Lack of 
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money would be sufficient tragedy; it would be a selfish brute who 
would ask a girl to share his poverty.” 

“Oh, it’s the same old story!” I cried impetuously. “A man is 
the most selfish while persuading himself of his generosity. He never 
stops to think of a girl’s limitations; he never stops to put himself in 
her place; it never enters his head to think how she must feel—to 
think how it must seem to sit around and wait. If she cares for him, 
she wonders and doubts until the wonder becomes a worry, and the 
doubt an agony, and she must hide both, while he—with the power to 
act, with the right to speak which has been the privilege of men since 
the world began—he keeps it all to himself and comforts himself with 
thoughts—false thoughts—of his generosity and unselfishness. Why 
can’t he tell the girl and let her at least be in it, instead of on the out- 
side, like any mere acquaintance? Why can’t he tell her and let her 
have a say in a question that concerns her as much as it does him? Why 
can’t he let her into a decision which means her life as well as his? 
If she is willing to take the risk, if she is willing to wait—at least, give 
her the——” 

I started violently. Frank had my hand in his and dropped it 
guiltily. 

“It is only the telephone,” I said with a gulp. 

I went to answer it, and Mrs. Chandler’s voice asked if the Com- 
modore was with me, and if she might speak to him. 

“ Not there!” she exclaimed, when I told her I had not seen him. 
“ Why, he started for your house a couple of hours ago, at least. He 
left his bathing suit there yesterday when he went to call; it was done 
up in a small bundle, and he left it on a chair in the lanai, he said. He 
was to have met me, and I cannot imagine where he can be. I’m not 
going to wait for him any longer. Will you tell him Ill go straight 
to the Singlees’, and meet him there?” 

“ All right, I ’ll tell him,” I said. “And if he does not come, I ’ll 
hunt up the bundle and take it to the Singlees’ for him. I’m just 
about to start; yes, I’ll leave a message for him; good-by.” 

_ As I hung up the receiver, I felt I could never go back to the 
lanai and Frank. My cheeks were blazing; I felt almost as if I had 
proposed. As I hesitated, I heard the Commodore’s voice outside; it 
was a great relief, and I went out after a moment to give him his wife’s 
message. 

“TI was detained at the club,” he said. “I tried to telephone, 
but the line was out of order.” 

“ Will you drive to the Singlees’ with us?” I asked. 

The Commodore thanked me and said he would be delighted. 

“You dismissed your hack?” This was half a statement and half 
a question from Frank. 
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“ Hack?” rejoined the Commodore. “Oh, hack—yes, beg pardon, 
my thoughts wandered for a moment. Yes, the poor old horse was 
no good, and I got out at the corner, not daring to put him up the hill. 
Jove! what a view of the surrounding country this house commands, 
though!” 

I could not find the Commodore’s bundle anywhere about the 
lanai, so I called Tumi and asked her about it. 

“No see,” said Tumi. “ Plenty sweep before, plenty clean lanai. 
No see.” 

“T must have made a mistake and left it somewhere else,” said 
the Commodore. 

I offered to lend him a spare bathing-suit of my father’s, and he 
seemed most appreciative of the offer. Tumi did it up in her usual 
deft, quick way, and the Commodore seemed surprised when she handed 
it to him after a moment or so. 

“Ts n’t it too early to start?” he suggested. 

“Oh, no, we are late!” I replied, and I started down the stepe 
to the carriage. 

“ What is the exquisite scent that always lingers about this lanai? ” 
asked the Commodore, pausing. 

I explained that it came from the stephanotis vine climbing over 
the trellis. 

“May I have a flower for my buttonhole?” asked the Commodore. 

Of course I could n’t say no, but I felt like it; the horses were 
getting restive, and we were late any way. I hastily retraced my steps 
and picked a bunch of the waxy flowers. 

“They are a little heavy for a boutonniére,” I said, as I handed 
them to him. 

“Don’t you think their perfume would be quite perfect if you 
pinned them on for me?” suggested the Commodore. 

I laughed and assured him, as I started to fasten them in, that 
he had put this very prettily. 

“ Here is a pin,” said the Commodore, and no sooner had he uttered 
the words than he dropped it. “ How stupid of me!” he exclaimed. 

We both started to hunt for it, but of course it was gone, or the 
light was too uncertain. 

“Could you send for another?” asked the Commodore. 

But Tumi was right at hand with one. After all, it had not delayed 
us more than a moment. I jumped in the carriage and the Commodore 
slowly followed me, after a polite argument with Frank as to which 
of my escorts should have the seat beside me. Certainly the Commodore 
was in no hurry. The horses were nervous from waiting and went like 
the wind. The Commodore kept saying “ Whoa!” as though he owned 
them. He finally explained that he feared I was nervous. I thought 
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to myself that he certainly was. Ahead of us was a hack with a white 
horse that loomed up in the moonlight very white, and equally slow. 
In fact it was a tired-out hack horse, and no mistake. 

The Commodore uttered an exclamation. “Stop!” he cried. “ One 
of the bathing-suits has dropped out.” 

“Oh, pshaw! how stupid of Tumi!” I cried. “I told her to put 
the ‘rug over it.” 

“ Allow me,” said the Commodore, starting to get out. 

But Frank had jumped from the front seat and was back with the 
bundle in a jiffy. 

“Drive fast,” I heard him whisper to Nagaski. 

We were soon passing the carriage with the white horse, and I leaned 
forward to see who was inside, feeling sure that it must be some one 
from our neighborhood, bound for the Singlees’. Coming up from the 
back, where the carriage lights did not dazzle one, it was easy to dis- 
tinguish Mrs. Kapua, though she was leaning far back in one corner 
and almost seemed trying to avoid being seen. 

“ Aloha!” I called out gaily. “Going to the Singlees’; we ’ll meet 
you there.” And we dashed on. 

“Who was it?” asked the Commodore most interestedly. 

“Mrs. Kapua,” I answered, “I wonder what she is up in this 
direction for—and in a hack, too!” 

“Are you sure it was Mrs. Kapua?” asked the Commodore, in- 
credulity in his tone. “It did not look like her to me. Yes? Well, 
T heard her say one of her horses was lame; that accounts for the hack. 
Charming woman, really. But I prefer the marshmallow myself; no 
chocolate drops for me!” 

For a moment I was puzzled, but the Commodore’s bold glance 
and lowered tone brought the realization to me that I was the marsh- 
mallow. So soft, so yielding, so sweet—I really did n't know whether 
to feel complimented or not. The Commodore pressed his foot against 
mine. 

“ Let me be your partner in bathing,” he whispered. 

“Oh,” I protested, “ we don’t have partners. We—we just go in.” 

“But may I stay by you,” he persisted. “Surely you don’t know 
how to swim? Let me teach you!” 

“ Fancy an Island girl not knowing how to swim!” I laughed, but 
the Commodore did not like to be teased, I could see. He could be 
a bad enemy, I was sure; whether he would be a good friend or not, 
[ could n’t tell, but at least he might be neutral. “ But even if I can 
swim, you could teach me many things perhaps—if you would,” I 
amended. 

“May I?” murmured the Commodore as we dashed up to the 
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Evidently the Commodore, too, was not “a bigoted married man.” 

Everybody was in the lanai down by the sea when we got there: 
Mrs. Chandler, the Thorntons, Mitchells, Elkins, Spotfields, Miss Stowe, 
Albert Fenwick, Guy Selby, Teddy Skelton and a couple of his cadet 
friends, Jimmy Jones,—in fact, as he expressed it, “ The prizes of the 
bunch.” All the women wore shirt-waist gowns, befitting the infor- 
mality of the entertainment, and the men were in duck. 

“ Any news of your diamonds?” I asked Mrs. Thornton. 

“Not yet,” she said dolefully. “ My consolation is that they were 
lost indoors.” 

When Mrs. Kapua arrived she explained the delay that forced her 
to keep the party waiting. Her voice was so musical that one did n’t 
care if the reason was off key. She greeted me in her graceful, pretty 
way. 

“T wanted to stop you and get in behind your fast span,” she said. 
“ Ah, Commodore, so glad to meet you again! I still remember our 
waltz together on the Terror. All sailors dance so well! ” 

“ Thanks for a very general compliment,” responded the Commodore 
gaily. 

Those of us who were going in started for the bath-houses. 

“ No wonder the Commodore left his hack at the corner! ” whispered 
Frank to me, before he went off with the other fellows. 

“Come up to my room and undress,” Adrienne proposed. “Then 
we will go down in our kimonos, and come back to dress comfortably, 
after we ’ve had a shower in the little bath-house. There will be nobody 
in there, and we can have it to ourselves.” 

Adrienne was ready first, and I followed her a few moments after, 
with my big towel over my arm. I went slowly over the soft grass, in 
my stocking feet, for there was always danger of a thorn from the 
algeroba trees. 

The broad expanse of lawn that led to the sea was lit up by the 
clear rays of the moon, that fell in patches of light between the 
shadows from the branching trees. Beyond stretched the sea, a dancing, 
rippling, silvery expanse of water, breaking into snowy froth where the 
surf thundered beyond the coral reef. I stopped to wonder why the 
ocean “stayed where she was put”; why no tidal waves rose in their 
might by our peaceful shore. And I recalled Adrienne Singlee’s 
explanation that the reef might not ies a wave, but at least “it would 
weaken it down below.” 

I turned to the left, where the ~_ bath-house stood. It was dark 
and evidently unoccupied. I went carefully, almost on tiptoe, for I 
knew of old the thorns that lingered around it where the yard boys 
neglected to sweep; this was economy of labor, for the other two bath- 
houses, which were larger, were more often used. 
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As I reached the door a tall figure stepped out of the shadow, and 
the Commodore’s voice murmured tenderly: 

“ Are you ready, Kuu Aloha?” * 

I pressed the electric light button, for which I had been feeling, 
and he started violently as my eye met his. 

A soft footfall behind made me turn; it was Mrs. Kapua just 
coming out in her fetching red-bathing suit, with red stockings to match 
and a red handkerchief tied in a saucy bow over her dark hair. 

The Commodore’s smile faded. 

“T had just turned out the light,” said Mrs. Kapua, in her musical 
voice. “Come, we will all go down to the pier together, eh? ” 

There was one thing certain, and that was that Mrs. Chandler was 
not worrying over the Commodore. She was busy with Albert Fenwick, 
who seemed absolutely fascinated by her. She hesitated on the last 
step that led from the pier down into the sea, in a bathing-suit of 
heavy black silk, with pale blue bands; it was very chic and becoming. 
Around her head was tied a pale blue silk handkerchief in a stunning 
bow, just allowing a few curls to escape on her forehead and around 
her neck; a blue sash, tied on one side in a jaunty sailor knot, com- 
pleted a costume that made a picture of her. 

The water was like a caress; one could n’t feel a chill even when 
first going in. I called to her to join us, but she still hovered on the 
brink and shivered prettily. 

“Mr. Fenwick is going to help me put on my water-wings, and 
then I ’ll come,” she said. 

But it took a long time to fasten the water-wings, for she stayed 
on the step all the time and looked just like a cute little chorus girl 
on the stage. 

Adrienne, Céleste, and Léonie Singlee, on the end of the pier, locked 
arms and walked backward until they stepped off into the sea. This 
required some nerve and curly hair; the Singlees were blessed alike in 
each. They dived from the spring-board, turned back somersaults, and 
were as much at home in the water as fish. 

Mrs. Kapua and the Commodore swam out to the raft, where they 
stood silhouetted against the sky, most discreetly far apart. 

There were really only a few of us who went in, as is usually the 
ease at bathing parties. Mrs. Spotfield, Mrs. Kapua, Mrs. Chandler, 
the Singlee girls, and I were the only women; the rest watched us 
from the pier and declared it was all very fine while you were in, but 
too much bother to get dressed again. There was just a sprinkling of 
men left on the shore. 

The romping and diving, the shouts and peals of laughter, rose 
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above the murmur of the surf and the splash of the waves on the beach, 
until one laughed from very sympathy. The water was so velvety and 
warm that we stayed in longer than usual, but at last we reluctantly 
came out, and one dripping figure after another sought the bath-houses. 

We found cocktails and caviare awaiting us in the lanai, and a 
delicious supper followed. Every one was hungry after the swim, and 
while we were enjoying salads and sandwiches Frank recalled to my 
mind a similar function the Mitchells had given last moon, on a damp, 
south wind night, when the water was cold and the refreshments were 
iced lemonade and watermelons. Even Christian Science could n’t 
withstand such “ a claim.” 

It was so late that we left soon after supper. I asked Miss Stowe 
to drive home with us, as she lived so near, and while she and Frank 
talked I lay back in my corner sleepily, with hazy thoughts of the 
Commodore and his mislaid bathing suit, and Mrs. Kapua and her ways. 


X. 

I revr sorry for Mrs. Thornton; she seemed so distressed about her 
lost pin. 

“It is not only the value of the stones,” she said to me, with her 
pretty eyes full of tears, “ but George gave it to me when baby came; 
and then—then And after—I could n’t wear it at first, but now 
it seems like a memory of her pure, bright little life. We both of us 


love it. I’d rather have lost anything else, every jewel I possess! ” 

“It will be found,” I said, trying to console her. “ You are so con- 
cerned about it that you don’t look at it from a reasonable point of view. 
How can it be gone forever when it is somewhere in that house?” 

“The servants?” suggested Mrs. Thornton. 

“Nonsense!” I interrupted firmly. “What would those Japs 
know about the value of the jewels? And how could they dispose of 
them here in Honolulu? If they tried to sell them they would at 
once be found out.” 

“That’s true,” murmured Mrs. Thornton, more brightly. “I 
won’t give up hope yet. Mrs. Kapua will be at the Mitchells’ this 
afternoon; maybe she will have good news for me then; she may be 
waiting to tell me herself instead of telephoning.” 

The Mitchells were going to open their new driveway in the after- 
noon, and we were all to be there at about five. The garden was pretty 
as we drove up, for the Mitchells made a specialty of flowering trees 
and vines; it seemed as if they had all bloomed for the occasion, or as 
if the occasion was because of the bloom. ‘The golden shower hung 
in gorgeous yellow branches, the ponsiana trees, like huge umbrellas. 
shaded us with tropical crimson clusters, so thick that one could scarce 
see any green, and further along riotous vines of magenta bougainvilia 
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climbed over an arbor that led to the house. Brilliant crotons edged 
the driveway, and branching banana and palm trees were scattered about 
the wide stretches of lawn. 

From one side of the open gate to the other was tied a thick, heavy 
rope of pink carnations, and every one came in by the foot-path near 
by. A koa table under the shade of the ponsianas down by the gate held 
a large punch-bowl and glasses; near it was a big tub of ice filled with 
bottles of champagne. A group of pretty little Japanese maids in their 
kimonos, with specially striking obis for the festive occasion, stood 
back of the punch bowl and lent a picturesque touch of Japan. 

At about half past five a shrill shriek from a siren was heard, fol- 
lowed by whistles and tooting of horns, and along sped a big motor. 
followed by a couple of others close behind. Through the pink Jei 
dashed the heavy car that led, scattering the flowers to right and left, 
and from its interior the Mitchell children, with shouts of glee, flung 
a profusion of pink carnations which fell amongst us, a shower of 
spicy sweetness. In the next car were the three Singlee girls and three 
cadets from the Terror. They were all in white, with pink Jeis about 
their necks and hats. Following them closely were Commodore and 
Mrs. Chandler and Albert Fenwick; she wore a big picture hat and 
a gown of clinging, shimmering pink, and as she descended from the 
car—after the motors went the length of the winding drive and back 
again—she looked like a beautiful pink rose. 

Amidst the tooting of horns, the shrieks of the siren, and the pop- 
ping of champagne corks, the occupants of the cars alighted and 
were greeted by Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell. In a few moments trays 
filled with glasses of champagne were handed around by the Japanese 
maids. 

“ Here ’s to the new road!” said the Commodore, stepping forward 
and raising his glass. “ May it lead to happiness!” 

“ Prosit!” cried Jimmy Jones. “ Me for the new road, for it never 
could be the straight and narrow path.” 

This certainly was a tribute to the broad, winding driveway of which 
the Mitchells were so proud. 

As the Commodore turned toward the table to put down his glass, 
Mrs. Mitchell stepped forward with Dr. Russell, who had just come in 
that morning on his way to San Francisco. Dr. Russell was one of 
our boys, who had accepted a position as ship’s doctor, on account of 
his health, and had been travelling back and forth on one of the Marus 
for the past year. 

“ Let me introduce Dr. Russell,” she began. “ Dr. Russell, Mr.——” 

“ Oh, I’ve met Mr. St. Claire before,” said Dr. Russell. 

“ Beg pardon,” said the Commodore coldly. “I really have n’t the 
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He took off his hat and wiped his forehead leisurely. 

Dr. Russell looked up with a puzzled glance. “Perhaps I ’ve made 
a mistake,” he said slowly. “I mistook you for a chap I met at the 
United Club in Yokohama.” 

“So sorry,—I don’t recall you,” said the Commodore, and he 
turned abruptly away. 

As he did so the lei he wore around his neck swung and caught in 
the button of Dr. Russell’s coat. With a smothered oath, the Commo- 
dore jerked backward; his lips were drawn tight, showing his teeth in 
an ugly snarl. His expression was not pleasant; he did not look as 
though bound by so light a tie as a floral wreath. It held for a moment 
and then parted, and the loosened petals of the flowers fell in a shower 
at his feet. 

_My! what a temper he had! I glanced at Mrs. Chandler; she was 
biting her lip and looked annoyed—or nervous. Neither of the men 
spoke, but after an awkward moment the Commodore, with a slight 
bow, moved away. 

“Mrs. Kapua is not here,” said Mrs. Thornton, joining us. “I 
wonder why?” 

“ She telephoned me she had a bad headache and could not come,” 
replied Mrs. Mitchell. 

“Will you go there with me in the morning?” Mrs. Thornton 
asked me. “TI have an idea I may have dropped my pin in one of those 
tall calabashes. We were talking and laughing, and might not have 
noticed, particularly if there was anything in the bottom that might 
have deadened the sound. It’s too late to drive there this afternoon, 
but if you ll go there with me in the morning——” 

“Of course I will!” I declared heartily. 

Mrs. Mitchell bustled off to order more champagne, and Mrs. 
Thornton’s attention was claimed by Hugo Basilton, who had sauntered 
in a little late with an absorbed air and a toss of the coal-black lock 
from his brow. 

Mrs. Chandler was talking to Albert Fenwick, as usual. I idly 
wondered if the fascination of the wife induced him to play poker with 
the husband, or if the fascination of the game led him to her as a sort 
of “half-way station” proposition. The three Singlee girls and the 
three cadets had separated into téte-a-tétes and individual effort, to the 
undoing of each cadet. The telephone was ringing insistently from the 
house, in the distance; no one seemed to notice it, however, and after 
a moment I went up to Mrs. Mitchell and asked her if I should answer 
it for her. 

“Oh, thank you, dear,” she said, “if you don’t mind. And if it 
is for me, just send one of the Japs down to tell me.” 

I hurried off, as the telephone bell broke into a steady ring. 
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“Hello! Hello!” I cried somewhat breathlessly, as I took the 
receiver from the hook. 

“ Mrs. Mitchell’s house? ” asked a musical voice, unmistakably Mrs. 
Kapua’s. “ Please ask Commodore Chandler to come to the telephone. 
Tell him the Moana Hotel wants him.” 

“Hold the line,” I replied in a business-like tone, and I went 
to hunt up one of the Japs. 

“You know Commodore Chandler?” I asked. “ Yes, tall gentle- 
man. You go tell him come telephone, wiki wiki.” * 

The Jap flew, and as the Commodore came in the front door I went 
out the back. 

“It was for the Commodore,” I explained to Mrs. Mitchell as I 
joined the party on the lawn again. 

In a few moments he returned to us. “I’m so sorry, Mrs. Mitchell,” 
he said, “I shall have to go. Captain Jeffreys has telephoned me from 
the Gelda, and I shall have to get on board at once. I’m not going to 
hurry Mrs. Chandler off, though ; Fenwick can bring her down later.” 

He took his leave, and after a few words with Mrs. Chandler jumped 
into one of the automobiles and flew off as though the Gelda were about 
to sink into the sea and needed him to save her. 


XI. 

In the morning, directly after breakfast, Mrs. Thornton and I 
started for Mrs. Kapua’s house. Mrs. Kapua in a red holoku ran down 
to the carriage as we drove up. She looked pale and a trifle drawn in 
the bright morning sunlight. 

“We have not found it!” she exclaimed excitedly. “At your sug- 
gestion, I searched the calabashes myself, but they are empty. The 
entire house has been turned upside down; the rugs have been shaken ; 
most of the parlor furniture has been out on the lawn; every corner 
has been swept out. I intend to follow this matter up; I shall find out 
who stole your sunburst. It was done in my house, and I shall make 
it my duty to find the thief!” 

“ But who—how—? ” stammered Mrs. Thornton and I in chorus. 

“The sunburst was in your hair when you went inside to look at 
the calabashes. You were alone with Commodore Chandler and Frank 
Alden. When you came out—it was no longer there! ” 

The silence that ensued was heavy with an intensity that seemed 
almost to shriek. I felt the blood rush to my head and then recede; 
my very lips felt cold and stiff; my heart beat almost to suffocation. 

“T would stake my life on Frank’s honesty!” cried Mrs. Thornton 
at last. Her voice trembled. 


* Quick. 
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“Commodore Chandler’s position and wealth raise him above the 
need of a defender,” Mrs. Kapua rejoined slowly. 

My eyes met hers; her glance was cold, implacable. Commodore 
Chandler was her latest—and Frank had resisted Mrs. Kapua’s fascina- 
tions in the past. Perhaps he was the only “town boy ” whom first, 
last, and always, she had never been able to bring beneath her sway. 
Was this revenge? For Mrs. Kapua could hate. 

“T accuse no one,” she resumed. “I consider it my duty to sift 
the matter, and I shall do it. I cannot discover the thief in a moment, 
but it will not take me long.” 

The rest of the conversation was a blank to me. When we drove 
off I had not opened my lips. 

“She intends to find the culprit through her kahuna powers,” I 
said to Mrs. Thornton, when I could speak. “In other words, whether 
she is a kahuna or not, she has the reputation, and she can influence - 
many of the natives. It isn’t the natives alone, either, who believe 
that Mrs. Kapua is a kahuna. Even Mrs. Fenwick, being superstitious, 
went to her when she lost her ring. If she decides to ruin Frank, she 
can! She dare not accuse him openly, but she can injure him with 
her innuendoes, backed by her reputed power.” 

“ But why should she try to injure Frank? Do you suppose she is 
actually smitten with Commodore Chandler and is afraid that he might 
be suspected ——” 

“ No, not that, of course,” I interrupted somewhat impatiently. “I 
mean, no one could suspect so wealthy a man. But for some reason or 
other, she is trying to implicate Frank.” 

Mrs. Thornton laughed at me and tried to reassure me; but she was 
plainly troubled. 

“T must say that this has happened at an unfortunate time,” she 
admitted at last. “ Frank has talked hard times so gloomily of late. 
Of course we—all his friends—understand. Now I am going to ask 
you a plain question: are you and Frank engaged? ” 

“No!” I answered emphatically. 

“T was going to suggest that now would be a splendid time for you 
to announce it. Your father’s position in the Islands, his well known 
integrity, would make the announcement of his daughter’s engagement 
equivalent to a guarantee of his belief in her lover. Such a proof of 
trust given to the public now would be enough to avert the possibility 
of suspicion; and suspicion is an ugly thing when once aroused. Of 
course I know the state of affairs between you two,.or I would not say 
all this. I know that for five years, at least, Frank——” 

“ But what’s the difference what you way surmise?” I cried. “It 
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is politeness to wait until you’re asked. Please don’t humiliate me 
further; no girl has a right to believe a man loves her unless he tells 
her so.” 

“Oh, where is intuition?” cried Mrs. Thornton. “But oh, where 
is my diamond sunburst?” she added. “If we could only find that! 
It is too absurd to believe that Frank could be suspected; I will not 
harbor such a ridiculous thought.” 

“Tt is just as ridiculous to suspect Commodore Chandler.” 

“More so,” assented Mrs. Thornton amiably. 

We discussed the subject threadbare, and I went home to lunch, 
after which came a good cry in the solitude of my own room. Lying 
prone upon my bed, I gave way completely. Then I dried my eyes and 
tried to think the situation over calmly. 

We had drifted along, Frank and I, through the lazy, thoughtless, 
happy hours, content in the present, and with little thought for the 
future. It was a way we all acquired in Hawaii Nei. As Frank says: 
“ We blame it on the climate, but when we blame the natives we forget 
the excuse.” 

But now, brought face to face with danger, I knew that the ideal 
had vanished and we must meet the real. 

When Frank came in after dinner I began abruptly: 

“What would you do if you loved a girl, and that girl was in 
danger? ” 

“T should try to save her.” 

“ But if the danger only threatened? ” 

“T should try to protect her.” 

“ Well, if you were a girl and the man you loved were threatened 
with disgrace, then what would you do?” 

“17d use my tongue.” 

“ But if your tongue were not long enough to reach?” 

“Tt would be long enough if I loved.” 

“Then if it were tied; if the man had not cared enough for you 
to tell you so, and you had no right to go around defending him—then 
what?” 

“Then I’d give up!” 

“ Ah, there ’s the injustice of it!” I cried. “A girl can’t half live; 
she has to stifle every impulse, and half breathe, half act, half think, 
half talk———”_ I choked. 

“1 is true,” said Frank calmly. 

I sprang to my feet. 

“ But,” added Frank, “if a man cared for a girl, she ought to know 
it, and she might dare to act.” I sank back in the hammock. “ But 
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you can’t change the world; a girl is restricted and always will be. A 
man who cared for a girl would fly from her if he was in danger, but 
he’d fly to her if danger threatened her. The girl who cares can look 
coy ; it’s safe, and it’s about all there is for her to do.” 

“It’s cruel!” I gasped. And Frank did not reply. 

In the dark of the lanai I clenched my fists, and I did n’t look coy. 
I had my cue and I came on with a rush. 

“ Frank,” I began solemnly, “if I were accused of stealing Mrs. 
Thornton’s diamonds——” 

“You,” cried Frank. “ You!” 

Words seemed to fail him. 

“T don’t say it has come to that, not actually to that,” I murmured 
with infinite guile ; “ but if I were suspected—if I should tell you——” 

Frank began to pace up and down the lanai; this was encouraging. 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed. “ Preposterous! ” 

“ Listen to what might be,” I interposed plaintively. Monotonously, 
drearily, I recalled one little incident of Mrs. Kapua’s luau after 
another which could be construed into evidence against myself, joining 
them into quite a logical whole. Frank might be a lawyer, but even a 
lawyer’s heart may get away with his head. At any rate, Frank came 
over to the hammock and took my hand in his. 

“Give me the right to defend you!” he cried. “You know I am 
poor, you know I have been waiting until I could at least plan a wed- 


ding-trip before I asked you to marry me—before I told you of my love. 


But now 


“You don’t really love me!” I broke in impetuously. “ True love 
does not wait to calculate, to doubt, to question. Love does not need 
a wedding-trip. Just to be with the one you care for—that alone is 
enough. On a desert island one could know infinite content. But you— 
you talk of wedding-trips, the future, and call your doubts my happi- 
ness, I—I’m sure you plan ahead and wonder if you can afford a 
hack for my wedding calls. Love! You don’t know what love is! 
Love lets the future take care of itself; it oversteps, it strides over, the 
bounds of prudence. Love cannot be argued down, repressed——” 

But I was sobbing it all out in Frank’s arms. 

“ Little one,” he murmured. “ Little one! ” 

As our lips met I knew the weary months of waiting, the tender 
unselfishness, the disappointments, the hope,—the love that was strong 
enough to endure. 

And Frank,—I wondered if he knew my soul was in that kiss. 

In a few moments Frank said we would announce it at once. 

And I said: 

“We will!” 
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XII. 
Mrs. Kapua telephoned her congratulations when the news reached 


her next day. 
“He’s the finest fellow in the world, eh?” she declared in her 


musical voice. 

And I agreed sweetly. For in Honolulu, where we meet daily, it 
is n’t comfortable to harbor enmity. As Frank says: “ We love luxury, 
but in the luxury of hating we cannot indulge; for though we are not 
too broad, Hawaii is too narrow.” 

Of course Mrs. Thornton gave us a breakfast. She had expected 
woodcock by the Hongkong Maru, due from Japan the day before, and 
had counted on this delicacy for a course. In fact, as Frank said, 
“ Honor to whom honor is due,” but he could n’t help being mixed as 
to whether the woodcock or our engagement was the incentive for the 
breakfast. Mrs. Thornton had to substitute brains, which she admitted 
was harrowing for all concerned. 

Besides Frank and me, a few of his best friends and some of the 
girls I liked, there were the Chandlers, because they were strangers, 
and Mrs. Kapua—just to show her we hadn’t understood. 

She was a few moments late and looked handsomer than ever when 
she came in, dressed all in white, with no touch of color except her 
ruby pendant. 

“ Your sunburst was found this morning, Mrs. Thornton! ” she cried 
excitedly as she entered the lanai. “I wanted to have the pleasure of 
telling you myself and seeing your surprise, or I would have telephoned 
at once.” 

She handed the glittering stones to Mrs. Thornton. Henceforth 
their sparkle could only be glitter to me; but Mrs. Thornton was just as 
pleased to recover her treasure, in spite of my vanished regard. She 
gaily stuck it in her hair, smiling happily in answer to everybody’s 
exclamations of delight. 

“Let me see your pin!” said Frank in tense tones that suggested, 
“Your money or your life!” 

I looked at him in some surprise, and Mrs. Thornton raised her 
eyebrows inquiringly. 

“ Why, of course,” she said, drawing it out of her hair, after just a 
shadow of hesitation. 

Frank took it in his hand and examined the ornament as though 
he had never seen it before. Then he turned it over and looked at the 
back. 

He returned it to Mrs. Thornton without a word ; he seemed almost 
dazed. I saw the Commodore exchange a lightning glance with his 
wife. Had they, too, seen Mrs. Kapua the day after the Jwau and 
been affected by her innuendoes ? 
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“ Handsome, is it not?” drawled Mrs. Chandler. “I suppose you 
know the stones by heart, Mr. Alden?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Frank, with an absent-minded air unusual to him. 
“Though I have little knowledge of precious stones, I think I would 
know these.” 

“ They are unmistakable,” declared the Commodore, “ both in purity 
of color and workmanship.” 

“ It was caught ’way up in the beads of the portiére,” explained Mrs. 
Kapua. “ Of course we only searched on the ground, but still I don’t 
see how we missed finding it all this time. The only way I can explain 
it is that, being moonlight, we have not had the lanai lighted; during 
the day the sun is kept out by the thick vines, so the pin has really 
been in a dark corner all the while.” 

“* All’s well that ends well,” Mr. Thornton said cheerily, rising 
as Kami announced breakfast. 

And his words found an echo in my heart. 

“ Who went to see the Basiltons off?” asked Commodore Chandler 
at the table. 

“ Why, we all did,” cried a chorus in reply. 

“ Hugo Basilton is going to write up the poetry, the sentiment, of 
our floral farewells,” said Mrs. Thornton. “He says the native boys 
can play their plaintive airs quite touchingly, but the tears will come 
to our eyes when we read his description of how the band plays ‘ Aloha 
Oe’ as the ship is slowly moving off.” 

“Who was Mrs. Hugo Basilton?” asked Mrs. Chandler, with a 
drawl calculated to relegate Mrs. Basilton to the rank of a chorus girl. 

“She was a Miss Berry, daughter of a merchant from somewhere 
in Massachusetts,” Albert Fenwick answered. “The Berrys are quite 
well known, I believe.” 

“Oh, but she seems so nouveau!” protested Mrs. Chandler. “ No? 
Well, then, she must have been very poor, at least, some time in her 
life.” 

Nobody seemed ready to stand forth and rescue Mrs. Hugo Basilton 
from the aspersion. The Commodore and Mrs. Kapua, seated side by 
side, were plunged in a flirtation which promised shortly to become 
violent. I felt hypnotized by the baleful glitter of the recovered gew- 
gaw. As for Frank, he seemed drugged into oblivion of his surround- 
ings. Neither of us could have been suspected of having lately been 
transported to realms of bliss; though of course our inertia might have 
been ascribed to our having reached a haven of rest, possible only to 
perfect happiness. 

I roused myself with an effort. “Don’t you sing, Mrs. Chandler? ” 
I asked. “I’m sure you do; promise that you will sing for us.” 

Vou. LXXXI1.—28 
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This was a brilliant thought; there would be nothing to do after 
breakfast—there never was. 

“T do sing just a little; only enough to amuse the Commodore and 
myself while we are at sea; I couldn’t think of inflicting my songs 
on this audience.” 

“Oh, promise that you will give us a chance to judge!” I begged 
with some feeling. 

The others joined in my entreaty, and after we finished our black 
coffee, which was served in the lanai, Mrs. Chandler good-naturedly ° 
went to the piano, while Mrs. Kapua and the Commodore sought a 
secluded nook outside. 

She sang a song in which a patriotic story was unfolded in many 
verses. She enunciated clearly, and her power of dramatic expression 
compensated for any lack of voice. The tune was of the order known 
as “ popular.” The chorus was stirring, and she gave it with vim. 

“ Would n’t it be effective in short skirts, black stockings, and wav- 
ing an American flag!” whispered Frank in my ear. 

“Your imagination is n’t respectable! ” I rejoined severely. 

But Frank did not catch the deserved reproof, for Kami was telling 
him, in his peculiar Hawaiian-Japanese-English lingo, that he was 
wanted outside. 

Mrs. Chandler sang a coon song with telling effect, and followed it 
with a pathetic ballad picturing an ungrateful daughter, lured by the 
glamour of stage life and champagne suppers from her country home 
and her poor old father’s side, finally to return to the farm, disillusion— 
and presumably hard cider. 

Mrs. Chandler’s repertoire was varied, her audience delighted, their 
applause enthusiastic. Of course I saw only the black stockings, accord- 
ing to Frank’s suggestion. I began to wonder where he was and what 
the messenger had wanted. 

“T never sang for a more appreciative audience!” laughed Mrs. 
Chandler, rising from the piano stool as the Commodore appeared at 
her side. “ But we must be going; indeed, we must; it takes longer 
than you ’d think to reach the Gelda. She’s lying quite a bit off, you 
know.” 

“ Just sing one coon song before you go!” begged Albert Fenwick. 

Frank returned as Mrs. Chandler finished the first verse. “ Will 
you come outside?” he said to me in a low tone. “I have something 
to tell you.” 

“Oh, Frank!” I protested. “ We can’t leave in the middle of her 
song. Wait till she finishes.” 

Frank muttered something that I could n’t quite catch, and I looked 
at him in surprise. His face was stern, his mouth drawn into a straight 
line that read, “ Do or die!” or something dreadful. 
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“ What is the matter?” I cried. “ What did the messenger want ? ” 

“Tt was my mail from the Hongkong Maru,” answered Frank. “I 
left orders to have it sent to me; my boy took it to my house, and as 
1d left he tried yours; they sent him here.” 

“No bad news, I hope?” I asked anxiously, though wondering what 
bad news could come from Japan. 

Frank shook his head. 

Mrs. Chandler’s song had come to an end and, leaving the group 
around the piano, she walked towards us with the Commodore. 

“Can you come to us on the Gelda Thursday for a little dance?” 
she asked cordially. ‘We want to have a few of your friends to cele- 
brate your engagement.” 

“ How kind of you!” I cried. 

“T am sorry,” said Frank slowly and distinctly, “but we decline 
to accept your hospitality.” 

There was a dead pause. The Commodore’s bold glance flashed a 
challenge. His wife turned white to her lips, except where her cheeks 
stayed brightly pink. 

“You will explain!” muttered the Commodore furiously. 

“T will,” Frank answered firmly. 

“Later,” the Commodore added, and, giving his arm to Mrs. 
Chandler, they turned without another word and left us. 

“Frank!” I gasped. 

“Hush,” he whispered. “No one has heard. Wait for me here.” 

He rushed off, and I saw him make a signal to Mr. Thornton, who 
hurriedly joined him. 

I hesitated a moment, and then followed Mrs. Chandler into Mrs. 
Thornton’s room, where I knew she must have gone to get her hat. I 
didn’t know what I intended to do, but somehow I could n’t let her 
go like that. 

She was standing in front of the mirror, and as I went in I could 
see her reflection and knew that although she gazed into the glass she 
did not see herself, but looked through it, and beyond. 

She turned with a start as I appeared behind her. I don’t know 
what she saw in my eyes as she looked into them, but her face softened, 

“Look here, chére amie,” she said, “the game is up, and I know 
it. But what to you would be a tragedy, to me is only an episode. If 
the ship sinks, Ill float; if the Commodore goes down with her— 
well ”—she shrugged her shoulders—“ well, there are just as good fish 
in the sea. Don’t waste any feeling on me; I’m not in your class, 
that’s all!” 

She took off the lei of pink carnations she wore and threw it over 
my head. 
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“ Good-by,” she said, turning from the doorway, pretty, pink, and 
smiling. 

After everybody had gone I told Mrs. Thornton all that had hap- 
pened. Men were brutes, we decided ; Frank should have explained, and 
George was no better. 

It was a whole hour and a half before they returned. 

“ Here is your diamond sunburst!” cried Mr. Thornton, as he and 
Frank ran up the steps and came in abruptly upon us. 

Mrs. Thornton put her hand to her head; I never saw a woman look 
more puzzled. I had calmed down. 

“ Begin at the beginning! ” I demanded, and I looked Frank in the 
eye. No doubt he saw I had been tried. 

“ Well, here are the documents in the case,” he said hastily, taking 
a bundle of letters from his vest pocket. “ But to obey commands and 
begin at the beginning, I distrusted the Chandlers from the start, 
although it seemed madness to suspect a man of the Commodore’s 
apparent wealth, his reputed position. I first felt justified in my preju- 
dice against him when he won so daringly often at poker. When 
Albert Fenwick lost his third staggering sum of money, I decided to 
investigate. I wrote for information to my old friend John Boynton 
in Japan, knowing that the Gelda had lately been in Yokohoma, and I 
enclosed a photograph of the Commodore.” 

“A photograph!” I cried. “I did n’t know you had one. I asked 
Mrs. Chandler for one, and she promised to give it to me, but she never 
did.” 

“T know,” Frank said. “ But for purposes of my own, I quietly 
took a snap-shot at them one morning. Of course I could n’t put such 
vague suspicions as mine into words,” he added. “This is what Boyn- 
ton writes me: 


“The photograph you sent me is unmistakably that of Harry St. 
Claire, although in the picture his hair seems dark and he wears a 
mustache. When we knew him here his hair was light and he was 
smooth-shaven. Harry St. Claire is the king of modern swindlers, and 
he found our little community dead easy. Soon after his arrival he 
was put up at the Club by two Englishmen, well known fellows among 
us. Because of his genial manner and lavish ways, he soon became a 
welcome visitor. He gave entertainments on board his yacht on a 
generous scale; still, a poker atmosphere pervaded everything in his 
vicinity. His departure was sudden and well-timed; that’s one thing 
about St. Claire, we have since heard—he always knows when it’s 
about time to go. 

“Harry St. Claire has wrung thousands from people, under the 
very noses of the police, though he has a record that covers England, 
South America, China, Samoa, Australia, and a few other countries— 
perbaps by this time Hawaii—and his aggregate debts would foot 
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up a quarter of a million at least. For three years, St. Claire, who 
poses as the Commodore of the Atlantic Yacht Club, has been sailing 
the magnificent yacht, entertaining royalty and millionaires at every 
port. Wherever he has stopped, St. Claire has borrowed money; in 
some places he has borrowed jewelry, without saying “By your 
leave.” Generally he returned it promptly and always with paste, his 
collection from the Palais Royale being of considerable value and com- 
prising stars, crescents, sunbursts, birds, insects—all the latest designs 
known to the jeweller’s art. 

“With his good address, social adaptability, plenty of assurance, 
and ‘ ways that are dark,’ Harry St. Claire has not found it difficult 
to live for a few weeks, or even months, in each port. Poker has 
sailed the Gelda, in addition to bogus land schemes, bottomry bonds on 
his yacht, drafts cashed for his benefit but never honored, ete. 

“His wife was a vaudeville artist of some renown as a dancer. 
She was billed: 


FIDETTE 
Song and Dance Artiste 


Her picture is still a favorite seller, and she has the proud dis- 
tinction of having a perfume named for her. She has some talent, 
but her chief claim to notoriety was through her association with an 
aeronaut who was dashed to death at Central Park, New York, some 


years ago.” 


“ That—that—was Prince Otto! ” I stammered. 
“ He got mixed in the shuffle,” said Frank. “ She may have thought 
him a prince of good fellows, but he was really among the others by 
accident.” 

“ And the sunburst Mrs. Kapua found?” asked Mrs. Thornton in 
dazed tones. 

“ Paste,” Frank assured her. “A good enough imitation to deceive 
any one but an expert. ‘The Commodore has been getting up quite a 
flirtation with Mrs. Kapua, as we all know. During one of his visits 
to her it was easy enough to fasten the bogus pin to the portiére. In 
the first place, when the lights went out at the Juau, the Commodore was 
standing by the switch. One button served for lanai and living room; 
the Commodore lives on chance—he took the chance. From my posi- 
tion, I could see the reflection of a light burning in the mosquito room 
in the back. Afterwards I discovered there was no lamp in the room, 
and I knew that the Commodore must have been responsible for the 
extinguished lights. Even then I could hardly bring myself to suspect 
him of actual theft, and thought he must have pressed the button either 
by mistake or through a spirit of fun. When day after day passed and 
the pin was not recovered, I became more and more convinced that 
he was a common thief, and I could scarcely believe my senses at last 
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when Mrs. Kapua appeared with the diamonds. Of course the Chand- 
lers read my thoughts; when you’re guilty you ’re good at guessing.” 

Mrs. Thornton’s cheeks were flushing and paling; her eyes were 
brighter than either the imitation or the real sunburst. 

“But what did you do, George?” she cried excitedly. “ Where 
have you been? How did you get it? What did he say?” 

“We followed them down to the yacht, stopping on the way for 
the marshal, who accompanied us on board with two of his men. We 
faced the commodore with the mail from Japan, and supplemented a 
demand for the original stones with a few persuasive arguments. But 
nothing seemed to make the slightest impression on him; not for a 
moment did he drop his defiant aspect. After in vain threatening him 
with exposure, arrest, disgrace, we at last hit upon an idea that seemed 
to appeal to him. We offered to keep the whole affair quiet until he 
got away if he would return the genuine sunburst, and I proposed to 
sign a paper to the effect that I would let the matter drop and not prose- 
cute him now or in the future. This, coupled with the alternative of 
immediate arrest and a search of the Gelda from bow to stern, seemed 
to touch the right spot, and in a few moments more the whole matter 
was settled to our mutual satisfaction. There’s only one thing I don’t 
understand, Frank, and that is why he gave us that triumphant look 
when we were leaving. You remember he said, ‘ Are you sure you are 
satisfied ?’ ” 

“Count the spoons! ” suggested Frank. 

“ Perhaps he has Mrs. Fenwick’s ring,” I added. 

“ How can we ever thank you, Frank?” cried Mrs. Thornton. She 
looked at her gorgeous sunburst and then at Frank. In her pretty, 
impetuous way, she flung both arms around him and kissed him twice. 

“I’m twice rewarded,” Frank said, smiling broadly. I thought 
this quite gallant. “Mr. Thornton has just retained me in the case of 
Aloha against Leielima,” he further explained. 

Kami came in with Mrs. Thornton’s mail, and while she read it 
Frank and I slipped off and were happy. 

“We must go back,” I said at last. “They will think we are lost 
or have gone home; besides, you ’re getting spoiled. I’m not going to 
make a hero of you any more.” 

“ A hero!” groaned Frank. “Not much! On the stage a man may 
look every inch a hero when he discovers the villain; but in real life 
he feels mighty small; I could hardly meet the Commodore’s eagle 
eye!” 

“Never mind,” I whispered comfortingly. “The man she loves is 
always a hero to a woman.” 

Mrs. Thornton was just finishing her mail when we entered the 
lanai. “Some friends of Mr. Boyer, who entertained us so hospitably 
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when we were in Japan, are coming to Honolulu by the next through 
steamer,” she said. “Ill just give them a breakfast; will you both 
come ? ” 

“So sorry we can’t ”—Frank’s tones betrayed unadulterated glee. 
“In fact,” he added, “ we will be on our wedding tour about then.” 

“Oh, I’m glad!” said Mrs. Thornton genuinely,—which was not 
equivocal in the circumstances. 

“ You’ll be invited to tour on the Gelda no doubt,” Mr. Thornton 
said. “The marshal can escort you on board with official display ; he 
is going out in the morning just to quench his thirst for knowledge as 
to the sort of poker game in which the Commodore indulges.” 


XIII. 

But the marshal was a little tardy; even a marshal does not hurry 
in the tropics. And in the morning the luxurious Gelda no longer rode 
at anchor in the harbor of Honolulu. 

Mrs. Kapua’s ruby pendant went along; at least, it was gone, and 
it seemed reasonable to suspect the Commodore—or Mrs. Kapua; her 
ruby pendant has dangled from many a watch-chain in the past. 

When Frank told me of her loss I chuckled; the most obtuse could 
not have misconstrued my lack of sympathy. Frank was plainly sur- 
prised ; it is no doubt painful to see one’s ideal smile with joy when a 
sigh of sorrow is in order. 

“Tt just serves her right!” I cried. “She isn’t punished half 
enough for daring to suspect you of stealing!” 

“ Suspect me!” exclaimed Frank. “Do you mean to tell me that 
Mrs. Kapua thought me the thief?” 

“She certainly implied that you had taken Mrs. Thornton’s sun- 
burst.” 

A pause ensued and lengthened into minutes while I waited for 
Frank to say: “Absurd! Impossible! Preposterous!” or some one 
at least of those words. 

At last he said, “ Ah-h-h!” and that was all; it was half a sigh 
and half a groan, and he looked gloomy in the extreme. 

“ Of course we believe—she believes—I have believed—in your inno- 
cence,” I ventured. 

Frank rose and paced the lanai. 

“What is the difference?” I murmured consolingly. “It is all 
over now.” 

Still Frank did not reply. “ You thought me in trouble,” he mut- 
tered at last. “You accepted me through pity!” | 

I gasped. Love is indeed blind. Filled with wonder that he could 
be so dense, I did not speak for a moment. And while sunk in a revery 
memory awoke; I was plunged into an abyss of doubt. 
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“TI told you that I was in trouble,” I said slowly, “and you pro- 
posed to me—then!” My voice was full of tears. 

“ But, after all, pity is akin to love,” Frank began more cheerfully, 
breaking in on a long silence. 

“ Take all my pity then,” I said generously. 

“T need it—lI ’ve given you all my love! ” 

“T ll take back my pity and make it a fair exchange! ” I declared. 

And Frank said that if I was not lavish, at least I was a lightning 
calculator. 


OCTOBER 
BY ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


ONTH of a thousand singing winds— 
Petulant winds that will not rest— 


Yours are the days I love the best. 
When they are come, my spirit finds 
Freedom to lose itself in space, 
Yearning the winds to keep apace. 


Month of a thousand falling leaves— 
Tinted by Nature’s master skill— 


Long have I gazed across the hill, 
Craving the joys my heart receives 
When you have come to be with me, 
Season of woodland gayety. 


Month of a thousand mystic dreams,— 
Tinged by the leaves of red and gold— 
What is the magic spell you hold? 

Is the charm less than what it seems? 

Ah, ’t is a secret passing strange— 

We are so fickle-fond of change! 
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ABOUT GOOD HEALTH 
By Elbert Hubbard 


first, I make no charge for them; second, they are written in 

plain English, without myth, miracle, or mystery, and can be 
understood even by the mediocre mind; third, you have to fill the 
prescription yourself, and this costs effort. 

Sickness is a selfish thing. If you are well, you are expected to 
work, and give your time and talent to helping other people. If you 
are sick, you are supposed to be immune from many unpleasant tasks 
and duties. 

Mark Twain says he was never wholly happy excepting on two 
occasions. One was when he was given that Oxford degree and wore 
a marvellous red cloak and mortar-board hat; and the other was when 
he had the measles and expected to die. 

The joy of holding the centre of the stage and having the whole 
family in tears just on his account was worth all the pangs. 

Mark is a humorist, and a humorist is a man who has the sense 
of values, and to have the sense of values is wisdom. Mark is a great 
philosopher as well as a humorist. Not only has he testified that pangs 
and pains are the attributes of life, not death, and that there is no 
pain in death, but he also gives testimony that sickness is an acute 
form of selfishness. The sick man disarranges the entire scheme of 
housekeeping wherever he is, unless he be in a hospital. To have his 
meals served to him in bed he regards as natural and right. For once 
he holds the centre of the stage—all dance attendance. Doctors come, 
nurses run for this or that, neighbors call and inquire. He is it. 

The paranoiac is a person who craves attention, and, rather than 
go unnoticed, commits crime. Just observe how most sick people 
obtrude their maladies upon their friends, and then tell me whether 
sickness is not usually a form of paranoia! 

Dr. Johnson said the sick man is a rascal. Not only is the remark 
true, but Dr. Johnson might have gone further and stated that a long 
period of rascality is required to produce most cases of sickness. 

Fear, hate, prejudice, revenge, jealousy, wrath, are all disturbers 
of the circulation, and producers of toxins. This toxin poisons the 


entire system, and, continued, may produce rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
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cancer, neuritis, sciatica, Bright’s Disease, or various other pleasant 
things for which we look to the doctor for relief. 

Most people go through life on a short allowance of ozone, and a 
surfeit of food. We eat too much, and breathe too little. 

Life is combustion—the digestive tract is a boiler. And as oxygen 
is necessary to fire, so it is to life. The value of exercise in the open 
air lies in the fact that it is getting a goodly draft of oxygen through 
your system, and this forced draft is both eliminating refuse and 
burning up the slag. 

These things are all so trite and true that it seems silly to write 
them out for cultured people, and yet cultured and educated people 
are sick quite as much as are the other kind. In fact, more so, since 
necessity is often removed, and the person has the privilege of going 
to bed in the morning, getting up when he pleases, eating a multi- 
plicity of dishes that set up an internecine war, giving the saw-buck 
absent treatment, and forcing or bribing other folks to wait on him. 

It is a curious comment on our civilization to find our great sani- 
tariums and health resorts full of college graduates. Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley are all repre- 
sented constantly at Battle Creek, Mount Clemens, Dansville, Hot 
Springs, Richfield, and Alma. 

Imagine an LL.D. being given vicarious exercise by a healthy 
colored man who cannot read nor write; a Ph.D. looked after by a 
saucy slip of a nurse, in becoming cap and apron, fresh from the 
farm and paper-box factory; an M.D. being vigorously Muldooned by 
a man who knows nothing of medicine, but something of health! 

A great surgeon tells me that he has never yet seen a case of appen- 
dicitis where the patient had not been addicted to the Beecham Habit. 
That is to say, this disease is the result of medicine, just as are many 
others. 

So here is the prescription: Get the Health Habit— 

By throwing physic to the dogs—because it will not hurt the dogs, 
since they know better than to swallow it. 

Drink pure water. 

Eat what you like, but do not overeat. 

Have a regular daily occupation. 

Breathe deeply and much in the open air. 

Have a veranda bedroom open, if possible, on two sides, or at least 
sleep in a room with windows run up wide, even if the water pitcher 
freezes. 

Think well of everybody, especially doctors, for good doctors every- 
where are practising a Science of Prevention and are doing the 
best they can, considering the ignorance, superstition, and inertia which 
they have to combat in their own minds and those of the patients. 
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THE SCHOOL-MOTHER 
By Owen Oliver 


Head’s wife, because she didn’t think anything of herself. She 

knew that she did n’t understand the things that went on in the 
school, and had the sense not to interfere; but she liked us to tell her 
about them, and what she thought was generally sensible. You could 
tell her what you would n’t tell the masters, because she always saw 
your side of it, as well as theirs, and never gave you away afterwards. 
Sometimes she could get the Head to see things in the proper light 
when we could n’t, and we all knew it was she who got him to give 
up the silly idea of altering the tea hour, though she only laughed when 
we asked her. 

Some of the fellows thought that she was a lot cleverer than she 
knew, except over games. I believe she only pretended to be interested 
in them because she thought she ought to. You simply could n’t make 
her understand what off-side was, and she always fancied that every 
duffer played beautifully. She used to have a try at tennis herself, 
and give us tennis parties. She was ripping at making tennis-cake; 
but she could n’t play a bit. It was an awful job to let her win, but 
none of the fellows would beat her on any account. 

When she had us to tea—she always invited every one every term 
—she used to get us to manage the games for her; and she always 
asked us older chaps to advise her what would be best for the school 
garden parties. But they would n’t have been any good without her, 
though she tried to give us all the credit. 

The best thing about her was that she never bossed us, or ordered 
us about; and as for sneaking—well, if you knew her, you ’d know that 
she would n’t. If she met us out of bounds she pretended not to see us; 
and if the Head was with her she ’d talk to him and keep him looking 
the other way; but it made her flustered and uncomfortable, so we 
were rather down on chaps who broke bounds. 

If she met you in the town she did n’t just give you a stuck-up nod, 
but bowed and smiled all over her face—she had a jolly nice way of 
smiling—but you had n’t got to go and speak to her unless you wanted 
to. She was very particular about that and hardly ever stopped us, 


except the new boys and the fellows who were down on their luck. 
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She came to see you every day when you were in the infirmary, and 
read to you and wrote letters to your people at home, and talked to 
you about them. She didn’t make out that there was nothing the 
matter with you, but she made you feel you’d soon be well again, and 
bucked you up tremendously. 

Another decent thing about her was that she didn’t shove her baby 
down your throat, or expect you to kiss it—ugh!—like some women 
do. “I know boys are n’t interested in babies,” she always said, “ but 
baby is so interested in boys, the naughty little girl!” So we used to 
look at it, and say it was a good-looking kid and we liked it, just to 
please her. It’s name was Winnie, and it used to laugh at you and say, 
“Boy, boy!” and grab at your fingers. It was awful fun when she 
was learning to walk, and one day when she was out in the mail-cart 
with the nurse she screamed after me and I had to walk beside it to 
keep her quiet. 

That was just before the old Head left. It was a bigger school 
and he got a lot more money, and we gave him a gold watch ; but he was 
cut up about going all the same; and she kept wiping her eyes when 
she said good-by to us. We gave her a watch, too, from the school ; 
every chap brought her a bunch of flowers besides, and went up and 
shook hands and gave them to her. Then we gave her “ three cheers ” 
—only, it was about a hundred. MHollingbrook’s mother went to see 
her at the new school, because they were friends, and wrote and told him 
that she kept the flowers all in a big drawer, though they were 
faded ; but what she thought most of was the doll’s house that we bought 
for the baby. It was a funny little youngster, and you could n’t help 
liking it a bit; but we should n’t have done it if it had been any one 
else’s kid. 

The new Head was a quiet chap and wore spectacles, and wrote 
books, and was supposed to be clever. He was frightfully absent- 
minded, but he had been in the school himself and was reasonable, so 
we did n’t object to him; but we objected to her like anything—his 
wife, I mean. We called her “the Terror.” 

She was tall and thin and dark and not old. You could n’t say 
she was n’t good-looking, and she was friendly enough to talk to; but 
she was so frightfully bossy that nobody could stand her. She was a 
B.A. and had taken honors, or something, in mathematics, and she’d 
won no end of golf and tennis tournaments. She rode a bicycle and 
a horse as well as a man, and drove their motor herself; and she did 
make it go, I can tell you! Her brother was R. P. Crichton, the inter- 
national at football and cricket, and the one hundred-yards champion. 
So she thought she knew all-gbout games and sports, and tried to teach 
us! 

She began on nie the very first time she saw me*play footer. I 
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was captain of the under-sixteen team, so I did n’t want a girl to teach 
me. 

“You have the making of a fine half, Johnson,” she said, just as 
if she was a master, “and I quite admire the way you stick to it; but 
you should pass lower and further in front of your man, so that he 
can take the ball on the run.” (As if I did n’t know that! The trouble 
is to do it!) 

She told Tomlin that he was too fond of playing the man instead 
of the ball (I’m always growling at him about it, but he’s such an 
obstinate beggar that you can’t alter him), and Williams that he went 
to sleep (he does!), and Carter (he’s the best runner in the school) 
that he ought to take two steps less in the hundred. She told every- 
body about something. So it wasn’t long before we all hated her. 

There were lots of other things that we did n’t like in her. She 
met Richards and Venning out of bounds and walked straight up to 
them. 

“T give you boys fair warning,” she said, “if I meet any of you 
out of bounds after this I must report you. Bounds exist for a 
reason.” 

I dare say they do (though I never could see it) ; but what could 
she know about it? 

She upset the whole infirmary, and had the walls done with colored 
stuff instead of paper, and the hangings taken off the beds, and a lot 
of things put in that she said were sanitary. She persuaded the new 
Head to have shelves put in the top of the dormitory cupboards, because 
she said “the boys would like them.” We did rather; but when we 
found out that it was her doing we would n’t use them. 

When the garden parties came on she bossed everything and did n’t 
ask us to show her; and if the servants did things the old way she had 
them altered. She had a conjurer and a professional chap with long © 
hair to play the piano, and sang herself. It’s no use saying she 
could n’t sing, because she could ; but we thought it was beastly show-off. 
We had to clap a bit on account of the Head—he’s really quite decent 
—but we should n’t have done it enough for an encore, if we had n't 
wanted her to sing another. 

She managed the cricket teas herself, instead of leaving them to 
the housekeeper. The teas were better; but we didn’t think it was 
her business to interfere. She pretended to be frightfully keen on the 
cricket, and actually had the cheek to come and look on at practice 
every night! She’d stand behind the nets and get quite excited with 
you. 

“ Oh, Johnson,” she ’d say, “ do keep a straight bat.” Or, “ Carter, 
Carter, do pitch up further!” And if you made a good catch she’d 
clap her hands and look as pleased as if she’d done it herself; and she 
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actually tried to show me how to get a finger-break! She did under- 
stand cricket better than most women; but, of course, she ’d picked it 
up from her brother. 

She tried to teach the first team even! But Holloway scored off 
her. He’s a ripping bowler, and he’d be the best bat in the school 
if he was n’t such a mad slogger. He went in against Mapleton when 
we were six wickets down and wanted forty ; and she was so excited over 
it that she caught hold of his sleeve as he passed her. 

“ Play steadily, Holloway,” she whispered, all in a fluster. “ Be 
sure you play steadily.” 

Old Holloway just grinned down his long nose—you don’t catch 
him getting flustered—and went in and stood with his bat over his 
shoulders and smashed at everything, and made 46 off 11 balls. The 
twelfth had him; but, of course, we’d won. When he came out she 
looked at him and he looked at her and grinned. She bit her lip, but 
she didn’t say anything. Neither did he. But when he was taking 
off his pads he chuckled. 

“ You had her that time, old man!” said Simpson. He’s the cap- 
tain, and he hated her interfering. 

“ Yes,” said Holloway. “ Only—she was quite right, you know. 
She ’s a good sport.” 

Holloway seemed to like her somehow, and used to go and play 
her at tennis, and they won the doubles in the town club; but the rest 
of us would n’t play with her if we could get out of it. We did n’t mind 
being beaten—she was a ripping player, though she was only a woman 
—but we could n’t stand being told things all the time. She called it 
teaching us. As if we wanted to be taught by her! 

I was maddest of any one with her. The fellows always said that 
I was her favorite, and that made me wild to begin with; and when 
she caught me out of bounds she did n’t report me, only gave me a 
lecture, and that made them say it more than ever. I said she’d never 
reported any one because she knew the Head would n’t listen to her 
because she was n’t a master, and it was n’t favoring; but they would n’t 
listen to me, so I got wilder; and the match against the second team of 
Mapleton made me as furious as I could be. 

It was over a beastly knock that I got in the ankle. It fairly bowled 
me over, and I could n’t stand, and they carried me into the pavilion. 
She came rushing up with bandages and stuff in a bottle—she was 
great on first aid and all that sort of thing—and first-aided me, or 
whatever she called it. The old Head’s wife used to do it, but she 
did n’t call it anything. She always made a fuss about you, and did n’t 
want you to play any more (but of course you did) ; but the new one 
made out it was nothing—as if I should come in for a little tap! 

“ There!” she said, when she ’d finished messing me about (she did 
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the bandaging all right, Ill say that for her). ‘“ Now you can go in 
again. It hurts a bit, I know; but you must think of your side, not 
yourself.” 

I simply stared at her. 

“Of course!” I said. “Thank you;” and I hobbled back to the 
field. She came up to me afterwards and said she hadn’t meant to 
hurt my feelings, and never doubted my pluck for a moment; but 
I didn’t give her credit for that because Tomlin heard the Head 
whisper to her that she’d “hardly done the youngster justice.” So 
when she sent me some liniment in the evening, I poured it down the 
sink; and after that I never spoke to her if I could help it, and went 
another way whenever I saw her coming. So I hadn’t much to do 
with her for a month; till the day after I heard about mother. It 
was Wednesday when I heard, and the operation was to be on Saturday. 
I had n’t even heard that she was ill before, so it rather knocked me 
over. I’m fond of mother, and I knew what a beastly thing it was, 
because I‘d been done for appendicitis myself. I expect it runs in 
families. 

I was n’t going to tell any one except Tomlin—we ’re chums, and 
all our people were in India together till father sent the mater home 
in the spring. But I made such an ass of myself in form on Thursday 
that old Brown noticed. He let me down easily, because he knows that 
I always do my work, and after school he asked me what was the matter. 
He was decent about it and told the other masters not to mind if my 
work was a bit off. I suppose he told the Terror too, for she came and 
spoke to me in the evening. I had n’t gone to practise, because I felt 
slack, and I was sitting on the seat by the big tree reading. 

“Tm very sorry, Johnson,” she said. “Really and truly sorry. It 
is a great blow to you, I’m sure; but you won’t meet trouble half way, 
because you ’re a good sportsman. It om no good to brood over things. 
I should go to practise, if I were you.” 

I got up and went to practise; but I played a rotten game. The 
fellows chaffed me about it at first, but she whispered to Tomlin and 
told him to tell them what was the matter. So, of course, they stopped 
chaffing. Tomlin thought it was rather decent of her, but I thought it 
was beastly cheek. Anyhow I didn’t care, because I was too jolly 
miserable. 

On Friday it did n’t seem as if I could do anything right, and Brown 
said I’d better take a holiday in the afternoon. I was in my study 
putting my box straight (I keep mother’s letters in it) when there was 
a knock at the door; and who should walk in but the Terror! She had 
the decency not to stare at me, but, of course, she noticed that I’d been 
blubbing. A fellow can’t help feeling those things somehow ; and I’d 
always meant to do a lot for mother when I grew up. 
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“Oh, Johnson,” she said, “I’m going out in the motor. I thought 
perhaps you would like to come with me.” 

I did n’t want to go in her wretched motor; but I thought anything 
would be better than doing nothing. So I went. My word! She did 
make it go! And she explained all about it, and let me drive when we 
were on a wide road. I made up my mind that I would have one some 
day and take the mater out—if she got well. 

She was very civil that afternoon, and said that I had plenty of 
nerve, and should soon learn to drive well. She asked me to tea after- 
wards. I said I thought I’d go and fag at my mathematics, because 
I was in for the scholarship at the end of the term, and it would please 
mother if I got it; but she said I could do the work just as well in 
her study and it would be quieter. So I sat there with her and the 
Head. When she saw that I was stuck she came over and sat beside 
me and helped (the Head is a classical man, and he said he did n’t 
expect his mathematics were as good as mine). She was n’t bossy over 
trigonometry, though she knew a terrific lot of it. When I didn’t un- 
derstand she did n’t get mad, only frowned and poked her mouth with 
the end of her pen, and said, “I’m afraid I did n’t put it quite plainly. 
Let ’s try again, shall we?” When we had finished she showed me her 
stamp collection and we changed some duplicates; and then she said 
I’d better have some dinner with them, and afterwards the Head 
taught me chess. She helped me, but he won. 

When I was going she squeezed my hand awfully hard, and whis- 
pered, “Surgeons are very clever nowadays. Be brave and don’t 
worry.” I thought it was decent of her to recollect about it. 

Saturday morning was frightful. I could n’t stick class, and Brown 
let me go out. I hung about the gate looking for a telegraph boy. He 
went to the Head’s house, so I did n’t see him after all. It was half 
past eleven (the thing was at ten) and I was counting a thousand to 
make the time go, when the Terror came round the corner. She was 
actually running; and I saw that she had a telegram in her hand. 

I ran to her, but she caught hold of my arm, and pulled me behind 
the shrubbery, and made me sit on a seat before she would tell me. 
I went rather faint, so I don’t recolleet just what she said, only that 
she held both my hands, and told me that they gave mother an hour to 
live, and she wanted to see me; and Walker—he was their man—was 
to have the motor ready in five minutes; and we must go round the 
back way, because Mr. Harnden (that’s the Head) would want to go 
instead of her, if he knew about it, and he would n’t drive so fast as 
she would. At least, that’s what she said; but I believe it was because 
she thought we ’d get smashed up, and shed rather be killed than him. 

“Tt’s twenty-seven miles.” she said, “and a frightful road; but 
we ll do it in time, please God! ” 
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“Thank you,” I said, and got up. I was dizzy and had to lean 
on her arm. 

“T ought to tell you plainly that we run a great risk,” she warned 
me, as we got in. “ But you are willing to take it, of course, to try to 
see her?” 

“ Of course,” I said; and off we started. Then it suddenly occurred 
to me that it was a risk for’ her as well. 

“ How about you?” I asked. “ It isn’t your mother.” 

“Oh!” she said. “ We have to take risks for our friends too, you 
know; and I hope you and I are—friendly.” 

“T’ll fight any fellow in the school if he says anything against 
you,” I told her. I would too! 

It’s hilly round the school, and the roads are pretty bad. I was 
nearly jolted off the seat once or twice, and she said I had better hold 
on to her arm, because she was used to it. When we turned the cor- 
ners we had to get over to one side, and sometimes we seemed to stand 
on one wheel. Once we skidded nearly into a ditch; and when we 
were going down Breakneck Hill we fairly bounded,.and I shut my 
eyes. In a lane we nearly ran into a cow, and a beastly lot of sheep 
blocked us for a bit. We only just missed a cart going through a vil- 
lage, and a policeman shouted after us. There was such a cloud of dust 
that you couldn’t see anything behind, so she expected he would n’t 
see the number. She hoped he would n’t because Mr. Harnden would 
be frightfully cross if she was summoned. 

“Why!” I said. “You aren't afraid of him, are you?” 

“No-o,” she said; “I’m not afraid of him, but—that’s just why 
I don’t like to displease him. If I had an accident, and you did n’t—— 
Tell him I—sent him my love. Be sure you remember.” 

“Yes,” I told her. “I expect he’d be awfully cut up if you were 
hurt. I——” I was going to say that I supposed it would be my 
fault, but she saw a wagon in front of us. 

“The hooter!” she interrupted. “The hooter!” 

I squeezed it like mad, but the beastly wagon would keep in the 
middle of the lane, and we only pulled up just in time. The man 
would n’t give us a chance to pass for ever so long; but she jumped 
down and ran in front and explained to him, while I drove slowly. 
Then he pulled right into the hedge like a shot, and we flew by; but 
we ’d lost nearly three minutes. 

“Can’t we go faster?” I asked; but she shook her head. 

“T’m doing my best,” she said. 

“T know that,” I told her. 

Then something got in her eye, and made the tears run like any- 
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her a regular dig in the eye when we jolted, but she did n’t make any 
fuss about it, and said it wasn’t my fault. 

She gave me her purse to get the money out for the toll, so that 
we need n’t stop, only slow down, at the ferry bridge. I began to say 
that mother would pay it back. Then I remembered and began 
blubbing. She blubbed a bit, too. I had to wipe her eyes, because she 
could n’t see to steer, and she dared not take her hands off just then. 

We had a nasty side slip at a place called Marberry. I thought we 
were done for that time; and we chipped a great splinter off the side 
of the car against a wall. We ran over a heap of stones just after- 
wards, and they flew all over us. One cut my forehead a bit, but I 
saved her face with my hands. I was glad I ’d done something for her. 

Then we came to Stepelton Hill. There’s a great danger notice 
at the top, and several people have been killed there; at least half 
way down, or at the bottom. My hair nearly stood on end when we 
rushed down it. She didn’t say a word, only sat looking straight 
ahead; but her arm was frightfully tight on mine; and when we got 
to the bottom she drew a long breath. 

“T thought we should n’t turn the last corner,” she said, “ but— 
here we are at Stepelton.” That is where mother’s house is. 

“Do you think we shall be in time?” I asked. 

“Pray to God,” she said, “ my dear boy.” She pressed my arm. 

“J—lI have a little,’ I owned. 

“So have I,” she told me. I thought it was decent of her, because 
it was n’t her mother. 

I showed her where to turn off the High Street into Fox Lane, 
and then into Victoria Road. It’s number three. She glanced up at 
the house as we stopped, and grabbed at my shoulder. 

“ The blinds are still up!” she cried. “ You’ll see her! Be brave 
when you do. Be as brave as you can. My dear boy, God help you! ~ 

“Yes,” I said. “Thank you.” 

I jumped out of the car and ran to the door, and she came just 
behind me. Old Mary opened it and flew at me and hugged me, and 
kept laughing and crying. 

“She ’s taken a turn for the better, Master Fred!” she declared. 
“A turn for the better. She’s sleeping and you mustn’t go up till 
she wakes, the doctor says.” 

I felt funny all of a sudden, and the place seemed swimming, and 
she—Mrs. Harnden—caught hold of me and dumped me in a chair. 

“Don’t give way,” she said. “Be—a—man!” 

And all of a sudden she fell on the floor. It was such a bad faint 
that Mary had to run to fetch the doctor. I picked her up and carried 
her to the sofa before he came. She wasn’t a bit heavy, so I knew she 
was n’t really strong, and it made me think how frightfully plucky it 
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was of her. I was in an awful stew till she opened her eyes. 

“I’m ashamed of myself,” she told the cote when she came to. 
“T’ve never fainted before.” 

“No,” said the doctor. “No! You’re a very brave woman; but 
you don’t go risking your life a dozen times every day, I suppose! I 
don’t wonder that it was too much for you.” 

“Oh!” she said. “It wasn’t that. You see, I was risking the 
boy’s. I’m fond of my boys, doctor; and especially this one! ” 

If I’d heard her speak of me like that a few days before, I should 
have been mad; but now I wasn’t; and when she looked at me and 
tried to laugh—she was like chalk—I thought of all the things I had 
said about her and nearly choked over it. I believe I should have made 
an ass of myself only I thought of something to do. 

“Tl run and telegraph that you’re all right,” I said and bolted. 
It was a long telegram (two and eightpence) and I said how plucky 
the doctor thought it was, and put in at the end that she sent her 
love. I think that fetched her, because I’ve always been her favorite 
ever since and everybody knows it. 

I told the fellows about it when mother was out of danger and I 
went back to school; and we voted that Mrs. Harnden (we don’t call 
her the Terror now) was all right, and she could be as bossy as she 
liked and we did n*t mind it; and we subscribed and bought a gilt clock 
like a motor-car and gave it to her; and she took her own clock off 
her study mantelpiece and put ours there instead. 

“Why, that’s just what the old Head’s wife would have done,” I 
told her. (She showed me the mantelpiece first.) Then she asked me 
about her; and I told her. “ We never thought we should like any one 
else after her,” I said, “ but now we do; and J like you better.” 

“Do you?” she said. (I could see she was pleased.) “ Well, Ill 
have to let you. But the others must n’t.” 

And when we broke up for the summer holidays she asked the 
old Head’s wife down, and had their photos taken together, and gave 
one to every fellow in the school. She said they were our two “ School- 
mothers”; but Mrs. Mayers (that’s the old Head’s wife) said that we 
could only have one at the time; and Mrs. Harnden was our “ School- 
mother ” now; and she would n’t have given us up to any one else, but 
she would to her. 

“T can’t be your School-mother now,” she said. “I’m off-side.” 

We laughed for five minutes. Then the old Head explained that 
she meant “over,” and we laughed for another five; and then the new 
Head said she wasn’t because she was “back,” and we laughed till 
we cried; but they all agreed that Mrs. Harnden was our “ School- 
mother ”; and we ’ve called her that ever since; and if any fellow said 
anything against her, he ’d get his head punched jolly soon. 


THE PIN-HEAD 
By Caroline Lockhart 


Current canyon was because no two families that still re- 
mained in the busted copper camp were on speaking terms 
with each other. 

When “Dad” Walker had occasion to refer to Mr. William De 
Wolfe, who lived in the house opposite, he usually identified him by 
saying, “The skunk who dens in the shack acrost the street”; and 
when Mr. William De Wolfe felt called upon to speak of Mr. Edgar 
Harrison he generally prefaced his observations by the statement that 
he was referring to “the wood-pussy who lived down there by the 
bridge”; while Mr. Edgar Harrison, from his rocking-chair by the 
window, frequently called his daughter’s attention to the fact that 
“the pole-kitties up the street were sticking close to home.” 

It is difficult for persons whose lives are broad and interests many 
to enter understandingly into the atmosphere of a small and isolated 
colony with its petty but intense feuds, its threadbare topics of conver- 
sation, and its paucity of ideas. On the other hand, the world off there 
to the East somewhere, beyond Blackfoot and Havre, off there where 
the Great Northern starts, where miners are entombed by the hundred, 
where there are riots and cowardly murders, burglaries, social and 
political wars, that world where these things happen, is, to the small 
and isolated communities, like a myth. Swift Current read the happen- 
ings of the world in occasional newspapers, and promptly forgot them. 
Some recent evidence of the innate cussedness of Dad Walker, or Har- 
rison’s latest comment upon the actions and personality of Bill De 
Wolfe, was of vastly more interest than the assassination of monarchs. 

The snow lay drifted deep in the one and only street of Swift 
Current. The north wind swept down the canyon, and the occupants 
of the three tenanted log shacks looked through their windows and the 
swirling snow, and dissected their neighbors with caustic tongues. 

The conversation which was going on in the ten-by-twelve log shack 
where Dad Walker “ batched ” with his partner, a long, lean, swarthy 
person known as “ Bacon-Rind” Dick, was a fair sample of that which 
was carried on at intervals during the day in the other two houses in 
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wife and his wife’s father, Running Rabbit, who was paying his son-in- 
law a visit of indefinite length. And Harrison, helpless and hopelessly 
crippled for life, as he insisted, sat in his chair rehashing his grievances 
to his daughter as she went about her household duties. 

Having loaded the stove with cottonwood chunks, Dad and Bacon- 
Rind fried the soles of their cow-skin moccasins on the stove hearth 
while they roasted their neighbors. ‘They had a system about it, begin- 
ning always with Harrison down by the bridge and ending with De 
Wolfe across the street. They showed no partiality, whatever, but 
did them up daily in a neat and orderly manner. 

“ Every day about four o’clock I gits the blues so bad I don’t hardly 
know what to do,” began Dad restlessly. “If it ud chinook so I could 
git out and see somethin’, it would n’t be so bad; but this here scenery 
goin’ straight up for a mile on three sides, and fifty mile of Injun 
Reservation a stretchin’ out in front of you, gits monotonous. It’s 
snowed four days now, stiddy, and De Wolfe looks like a badger crawlin’ 
out of its hole when he comes out of that tunnel he’s run through the 
snowbank at his side-door.” 

“ We oughta bury the hatchet in this here town and all git together,” 
declared Bacon-Rind, who was naturally of a sociable and forgiving 
nature. 

“No, we ought n’t,” declared Dad fiercely, wedging the stem of his 
pipe in the space where his front tooth was missing. “ We ought n’t,” 
he reiterated. “When I gotta gretch I gotta gretch, and so long as 
Harrison and me both live I ’ll never forgit what he said about my pig. 
You did n’t know that pig, Bacon-Rind, but you have my word for it 
that he was a pig among pigs. He was a looker, that pig, and he was 
that spiled with attention that he didn’t know he was a pig—he 
thought he was a Walker. 

“There were about five families in town then, and everybody was 
good to him, carryin’ him scraps and comin’ over to talk to him. He 
was a hot favor-ite with everybody. It was De Wolfe who told me 
what Harrison said about my pig. De Wolfe said he felt he ought to, 
and so he ought. He had met Harrison a-carryin’ of a pail of sour 
milk, and he says, ‘ Where you goin’ ?’ 

“¢T’m a-goin’,’ says Harrison—‘ I’m a-goin’ to feed the pig what ’s 
on the town.’ 

“So I puts up a sign what says: 


“This is a private pig. Neighbors keep their grub to home. 


Harrison, you bet, surges over with no more sour milk, for he knowed 
well enough what I meant. I never spoke to Harrison sence.” 
“Don’t blame you at all,” said Bacon-Rind sympathetically, “ not 
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a-tall. I regards him as an out-an’-out ‘knocker’ ever sence he told 
that she-tourist that I wore a buckskin skirt seven years—seven years, 
mind you, when I never wore no shirt, of no kind, longer than two. 
I was a-doin’ good, too. I was makin’ a stand-in till he sprung that, 
then she passed me up like a white chip. I’m civil to Harrison, I 
aims to be civil, but I never steps over his door-sill.” 

“What I’d like to know,” said Dad, beginning on De Wolfe, “ is 
what a man can think of hisself who dee-liberately marries a blanket 
squaw. De Wolfe and me ain’t been what you’d call sociable sence 
I beat him up for stealing a widder’s rockin’-chair when he was movin’ 
her out to the railroad.” 

“He jumped my quartz claim till I kicked him back of the ear, 
and I see him myself dope an ile well for a tenderfoot from St. Paul. 

“The cryin’ need of the hour in this here country,” interrupted 
Dad vigorously, as he stirred the ashes with his toe, “is a travellin’ 
gallus, a gallus that ud hang one or two in every family between here 
and Kalispell.” 

“T’ll tell you about me,” declared Bacon-Rind. “If Capital takes 
holt in the spring I’m goin’ to sell and git out. I’m goin’ to buy me 
a saloon in Great Falls, fer there ain’t nobody in this here camp I ’d 
look at, much less speak to, and I aims to move some in society before 
I dies.” 

“ Same here,” said Dad sourly. 


Mr. William De Wolfe, rubbing bear grease into his saddle to soften 
the stirrup leathers, occasionally lifted his head and looked wistfully 
through the window at a small log building in the rear of the shack 
across the street, where Dad Walker was known to keep his winter 
stores—bacon and flour and delectable air-tights in plenty. Running 
Rabbit, following his earnest gaze, comprehended perfectly. 

“No good time,” said De Wolfe’s father-in-law. 

William De Wolfe realized that fact quite as clearly as did Running 
Rabbit, yet he could not control his yearnings and wistful glances. It 
was excellent tracking snow, and any midnight raid upon Dad’s store- 
house could not but entail disaster, and he would better curb his 
proclivities for appropriating other people’s provisions, however much 
he might crave a change of diet. Mr. De Wolfe always forgot that there 
was a winter coming until it had arrived, then he spent the long days 
reviling his neighbors for having plenty and refusing to share with him. 
He had turnips, and he had beans, and if any cattle strayed off the 
Reservation he had fresh beef, but he hankered for tomatoes and 
potatoes, corn and bread made from white flour. In his heart he 
regretted keenly that he and his neighbors were not on speaking terms, 
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for speaking terms were borrowing terms. Independent as he might 
be in summer, he was servile enough in winter, but his servility did him 
no good, since Dad and Bacon-Rind persistently refused to recognize 
him. There had been a dispute over a wounded mountain sheep which 
all had claimed. If the first snow had fallen, Mr. De Wolfe would 
not have been so aggressive, but the weather was mild, and, as usual, 
the little matter of the coming winter had quite slipped his mind. 

“Reg’lar hogs, them two,” said De Wolfe glumly, for just at that 
moment Bacon-Rind had opened the door to heave a tin can into the 
street. “Jest set over there all day long and eat canned pears and 
canned peaches and canned plums.” Unconsciously Mr. De Wolfe 
licked his lips. “I despises them,” he added tersely. 

Mr. Edgar Harrison at the window of his log house of two rooms 
moved painfully in his rocking-chair and groaned—not one groan, but 
many. All the agony of which the human body is capable seemed to 
be concentrated in each of Harrison’s groans. Groaning had become 
a sort of diversion with him, as some people recite poetry or sing. Har- 
rison believed firmly that his back was broken. He said there were 
times when he could distinctly hear the ends grit together, where the 
break was. He had inadvertently stepped into a ten-foot hole which 
represented one hundred dollars’ worth of assessment work done by 
Bacon-Rind upon a tenderfoot’s copper claim, and Harrison saw in the 
location of this hole a malevolence of intent upon Bacon-Rind’s part 
which was little short of fiendish. He forbade his daughter to mention 
Bacon-Rind’s name in his presence, though he himself talked of him 
constantly. 

If Harrison had had a brain to educate, he would have been a man 
of some learning ; as it was, he had only a vocabulary. 

“No human mind can fathom my anguish when I realize that I 
shall never walk again,” moaned Harrison, “that I shall never be as 
other men are, never again to gird on the armor of manhood and go 
forth to give battle in life’s strife.” 

Rose Harrison, washing lamp-chimneys at the pine table in the 
corner, looked at her father quizzically. 

Since most of his battles in “life’s strife” had been of a verbal 
nature, and had taken place from a nail keg in some “ General Mer- 
chandise Store ” while she had supported them both by teaching little 
half-breeds their multiplication table, she could not see that his invalid- 
ism need make any material difference in his mode of life. Observing, 
also, that he lost no sleep and that there was no perceptible diminution 
of his excellent appetite, she did not permit his sufferings to prey 
upon her mind. 

“Cruel, cruel fate,’ went on Harrison, “that leaves me like a 
derelict in the Sargasso Sea, drifting with every tide, blown hither and 
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thither with every changeful wind, and all because a pin-head dug an 
assessment hole where he had no business to. Girl”—in a quavering 
voice—* even to feed myself is torture, and I shall never lift a pound 
again. I shall soon be an old man—my only solace memories and my 
pipe, and all because a pin-head——” 

“ Father,” said Rose Harrison sharply, “ be careful where you throw 
your matches.” 

The walls of the log-house were covered, for the sake of warmth and 
appearance, with the cheap, dark gray outing flannel blankets so 
plentiful in the far West, and Harrison had thrown a lighted match 
dangerously close to the wall, where the blankets met the floor. It is 
possible, also, that weariness at hearing Bacon-Rind so constantly 
referred to as a “ pin-head” had something to do with the irritation 
in the girl’s voice, for prior to the time when her father had stepped 
into the assessment hole Bacon-Rind had spent many of his leisure hours 
on the sill of Harrison’s kitchen door. 

It was late the next afternoon that Dad observed, after their neigh- 
bors had been temporarily exhausted as a topic of conversation, “I ll 
have to fetch in another piece of swine-buzzom for supper, looks like.” 

“T’ll get it”—Bacon-Rind rose at once. 

“T want a breath of air, anyhow.” Dad pulled his german socks 
over his moccasins and went out. 

Half way between the cabin and the store-house he stopped and 
looked suspiciously at tracks in the snow which led toward Harrison’s 
house. The wind had half filled them, but there they were, undoubt- 
edly. Since there was no communication between the two families, 
what could it mean? He opened the store-house door and promptly 
swore. They had been robbed! Tins of plums were missing! Dad 
knew to a can how many should be there. Eight were gone! 

His pale blue eyes were gleaming when he returned to the cabin. 

“ Our air-tights have been stole! ” he blurted out. 

“Who do you think could have done it?” Bacon-Rind was 
surprisingly calm. 

“The tracks p’int to Harrison, and I know he didn’t pack in 
anything but dried fruit fer winter.” 

“But how could Harrison, with a broke back, walk up here and 
steal an armful of air-tights? ” 

Dad looked perplexed. 

“That ’s right,” he agreed. 

“ More like, it’s De Wolfe or his father-in-law,” went on Bacon- 
Rind, “and they walked around by Harrison’s to throw suspicion there 
in case the wind did n’t blow the tracks out overnight.” 

“That ud be Injun.” 

“Then they ’ve made a big circle and come up through the woods 
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at the back of their house.” Bacon-Rind made the statement as 
positively as though he had seen them in the act. 

“T’ll take my s ’arch warrant and go over after I swaller a bite,” 
declared Dad, in growing wrath. “I’ll ketch ’em at supper with a 
plum in their mouth.” 

“Oh, I would n’t say it were — doin’ anything like that,” said 
Bacon-Rind quickly. “ It would mean a ruckus.” 

“ Ruckus or no ruckus,” declared Dad, “ air-tights is air-tights, and 
when I drives a onery pack-horse loaded with grub fer sixty mile, I 
don’t aim to have it stole and et without mentionin’ that I ain’t 
pleased.” 

“ But it would n’t sound well if it got out that you killed a man fer 
an air-tight,” pleaded Bacon-Rind. “It would n’t hardly be called 
provocation.” 

“No jury would hang me if they knowed the truth,” said Dad 
firmly. “But De Wolfe ain’t no more fight in him in winter than a 
range horse, and I aims to git them plums back peaceable. I aims 
to be pleasant and polite until I sees where he stands.” 

“That ’s the play to make,” agreed Bacon-Rind, in evident relief. 
“Don’t git on the prod.” 

Dad ate his supper hastily, like a man who has an important en- 
gagement which he fears missing; and when he had eaten he took his 
old 45-90 from behind the door and threw in a couple of shells. Then 
he put on his coon-skin cap, drew his german socks over his moccasins, 
and, with his “ s’arch warrant ” under his arm, started across the street. 

He knocked and opened the door. In his expectation of finding 
each with a plum in his mouth he was disappointed, for the family 
already had eaten and the dishes were stacked on the table. It was 
evident that an I. D. beef had strayed recently from the Reservation, 
as there was a strong odor of fried liver in the air. 

“You thievin’, saddle-colored, in’ard-eatin’ mutt!” began Dad. 
“Whar’s my plums?” 

De Wolfe’s jaw dropped. 

“Plums?” he repeated blankly. 

“Yes, I said ‘ plums ’—plums you stole out of my store-house last 
night! ” 

De Wolfe straightened haughtily. The sensation of being accused 
of something he had not done was a novel one. The righteous indig- 
nation which arose within him was decidedly a pleasant feeling. This 
feeling, together with the liver he had eaten, combined to give him an 
amount of spirit which, in him, was unheard-of in February, with at 
least two months more of winter to live through. 

De Wolfe was as lithe and quick as a cougar, and the spring which 
he made for his rifle resembled nothing so much as that animal in 
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action. Dad’s “s’arch warrant” and De Wolfe’s 30-30 covered each 
other simultaneously. But the real danger which menaced Dad was 
as desperate-looking a pair of shears as is often seen outside a tailoring 
establishment. They were sharp of point, long, slender, glitteringly 
new, and the grip which De Wolfe’s squaw had upon them as she crept 
stealthily behind Dad unmistakably meant business. 

Dad knew from a slight wavering of De Wolfe’s eyes that something 
was transpiring behind him, yet he dared not turn his head. The 
squaw read encouragement in her husband’s face. She raised her arm 
to drive the long steel with all her strength between Dad’s shoulder- 
blades. The squaw-man’s growing smirk was too much for Dad’s 
curiosity. He side-stepped and wheeled to learn its cause, and, as 
the weapon cut the air, the woman all but fell with the force of her 
own blow. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” There was no mistaking the cry. It was 
Rose Harrison’s shrill voice shrieking for help. 

Instantly, with a concert of action and a unanimity of purpose 
in ludicrous contrast to the tense situation of the preceding moment, 
each actor dropped his weapon and, grabbing a bucket or any utensil 
which would hold water, ran at top speed to the log house down by the 
pole bridge, where a glare of light from the open door crimsoned the 


snow. 
Harrison had done it at last! His daughter’s frequent prophecy 


had come true! A careless match had set ablaze the outing-flannel 
blankets on the walls, and the flames were spreading over their fuzzy 
surface with the rapidity of a Kansas prairie fire in a ravine of dried 
sunflower-stalks. 

But the most amazing sight—the spectacle which made Dad Walker 
drop the quart measure with which, in his excitement, he had expected 
to assist in extinguishing the flames—was that of Harrison, whose back 
was broken, whe would never walk again or lift a pound, dashing out 
of the house with his arms laden with air-tights—plums !—eight cans 
of them! 

A resolve formed itself in Dad’s bewildered brain. He muttered it 
aloud, the better to convince himself that he was not dreaming. . 

“Tf he don’t git burnt up, Ill lick him,” he swore softly. “Ill 
break his back in nine places and leave Rose a orphlin.” 

Bacon-Rind, Harrison, Dad, De Wolfe, even Running Rabbit, 
worked to save the home-made furniture with a frantic energy which 
could not have been surpassed had the furniture been worth its weight 
in gold. Dad lost his left eyebrow and half his .ginger-colored whiskers 
in a desperate attempt to save Harrison’s rocking-chair, which must 
have cost as much as $2.35 when it was new, while Running Rabbit 
came out with his blanket ablaze carrying a pair of corsets and a bottle 
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of lemon extract—which were only two of many gallant rescues on this 
memorable night. 

And then, when the house was a hopeless, roaring furnace of flames, 
with the roof in and the side walls caving, Dad, not too gently, took 
Harrison by the arm and dragged him to the spot where the canned 
goods were piled, and, pointing to the plums which rose from the snow 
like a sheep-herder’s monument, said sternly : 

“ Harrison, you are a petty larceny thief. You stole my air-tights, 
and I’m goin’ to lick you.” 

“Back up, pardner.” Bacon-Rind’s face wore a sheepish grin as 
he stepped forward. “ When it comes to a show-down I allus acknowl- 
edges the corn. The fact is, I could n’t see no father-in-law of mine 
a-cravin’ of a change of diet, so I packs them eight air-tights over to 
Rose last night, never thinkin’ you’d miss ’em, or carry on so about 
’em if you did. If you wants to give Rose and me them plums for a 
weddin’-present, we’re much obliged; but if you wants to lick me, 
fly at it.” 

“ Bacon-Rind——” 

“Richard Watkins, if it’s all the same to you,” interrupted the 
prospective bridegroom, with hauteur. 

“ Well, then, Richard Watkins,” said Dad dryly, “I can’t give you 
jools or a furnished house, but you got my blessin’ and them eight air- 
tights, for any pin-head that’s smart enough to get away with a girl 
and my grub right under my nose—why, I feel that it’s comin’ to him. 
I thought I was tol’able wide awake—me—but——” Dad’s eyes 
followed Richard Watkins’s blank gaze. 

The monument of air-tights had vanished; so also had Running 
Rabbit! 


DEFIANCE 
BY ROBERT HAMILTON KELLEY 


Ye both but cowards are; 
My spirit shall not shake, Death, 
Stand near or far. 


T HE craven heart may quake, Death,— 


I welcome you as foe, Death, 
And never yet as friend. 

A fight before I go, Death, 
Before the end. 


THE SERVICE OF FEAR 
By George L. Knapp 


MONG all the kings and princes and czars of the earth, the 
A most exalted and unquestioned rank is held by his majesty the 
baby. No other potentate has a court so zealous to serve his 
slightest whim; none is guarded with such watchful care; from none 
is danger of every violent sort so far removed. Not only is peril 
banished from the baby’s throne-room, but the bare idea of fear is 
not allowed to reach him. Yet there are times when to no grown wearer 
of the purple is fear a more living presence. Make a sudden loud noise 
near this baby; offer to hand him to a stranger of unusual appearance ; 
or, best of all, let a perfectly good-humored but unaccustomed dog 
approach on the run—and you will see how vain has been the effort 
to keep the knowledge of fear from this little pink and white king. 
His every feature expresses the extreme of terror. He shrinks back, 
screams, strikes at the intruder with futile, chubby hands; and if his 
mother be near, clings to her skirts with a grip you would never dream 
he 
Why this effect without an apparent cause? Not only is the occa- 
sion of the fright harmless in itself, but the baby has had no possible 
chance to learn what harm is. Then why should he dread it? Why 
this fear in a creature which has never known reason for fear? Whence 
comes this terror which seems to have no root in experience? 

And the answer is that it has a root in the deepest and most vital 
of experience: the experience of the race. It comes down from the 
primitive world, from the deeps of that distant time in which humanity 
was slowly born. The baby, the child, is not a little man or woman of 
our own day, complete in all but size. He is the creature of another 
age and time; a throwback, a shorthand note-book of the history of 
the race—and in the history of the race there has been enough and 
to spare of harmful things. When the baby starts from every unac- 
customed show of power, he is simply acting on the race memories of 
a time when what was strange was hostile, and when the strategy of 
life lay largely in keeping open a good line of retreat. 

Now, if you will put in a little time in the quiet study of a young 
child, you can not only satisfy yourself how large is this element of 
hereditary fear in his make-up, but you can make some pretty shrewd 
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guesses at the things of which that baby’s ancestors stood most in 
awe. Falling, for instance; see how the little chap clutches his mother 
when she starts to put him in his cradle. Even when asleep, this fear 
of falling is active; illness accentuates it; and while I cannot tell you 
how early in life it appears, you can form your own judgment from 
the fact that a child half an hour old can hold his weight by his hands. 
Then there is the dark. Much of the fear of the dark is due to the 
detestable habit of telling bogie stories to children; but there is a good 
bit which cannot be so accounted for. Strangers, and especially strange 
animals, bring out this primitive fear; and of all animals, snakes in- 
spire the most vivid, the most sharply defined, the most persistent 
dread. Then there are any number of personal peculiarities. One 
child cannot abide the presence of a cat, another cries at the sound of 
thunder; and the infant son of a friend of mine will not endure con- 
tact with fur. The softer and furrier it is, the more sharply Philip 
objects to having it near him. 


Nor is it only in babyhood that these primitive fears are shown. 
They are most noticeable then, by far; but all through life the race 
memories of vanished terrors are dim ghosts that haunt our brain- 
cells, and wait but opportunity to peep forth. The horror of serpents 
persists in most people; the fear of falling in practically all. And here 
is a noteworthy thing about this fear of falling. Did you ever notice 
how the sickening feeling that comes on looking down from a height 
is lessened at once if you can but get a good hand-grip on something? 
It may be something that would give way in a moment if you put your 
weight on it; but the touch of it relieves you, none the less. For 
the cells that are crying to you of danger take their memory from 
a time when arms, not legs, were the chief reliance for support; and 
they are satisfied as soon as the arms come into play. 

Another telltale circumstance is our fear of vicious animals. The 
average man would sooner face a two-hundred-pound human antagonist 
than a fifty-pound dog which he could choke to death in three minutes. 
I have seen a charging ram scatter half a dozen men, any one of whom 
could have mastered the brute in a moment, and not one of whom was, 
in ordinary matters, a coward. There are instances on record of men 
who with their bare hands have held and baffled an ugly bull; but it 
was only the pressure of grim necessity that taught them their powers. 
Put a man against an animal, and the man looks around for weapons 
or support, whether he needs them or not. There was a time when he did. 

For man, to-day the most lordly of animals, was once well nigh 
the most humble of them all. He has come up out of a state in which 
fear was the normal condition of existence; fear of violence, of the 
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dark that gave opportunity for violence; fear of falling, of animals, 
of being alone. And into the plastic gray cells of our brains are 
stamped these ancient terrors; a living record of the upward climb of 
man. The baby shows this record most clearly. In him the prints of 
heredity are not yet overlaid by the tracks of use and custom; and 
therefore in him we may most easily read our past history. He is our 
ancestor as truly as he is our reincarnation; and his every shrinking 
gesture and frightened cry are chronicles of the Younger World, tales 
of the Age of Fear. They tell of the days when man was not the master 
of the earth, nor even a highly considered citizen of the same; but a 
runaway subject of the meat-eating monarchs whose sceptre was tooth 
and claw; a humble plebeian in the presence of the horned and hoofed 
aristocrats of woods and fields. They speak of the nights when our 
hairy sires crouched in the forks of trees and whimpered softly at the 
dark; whimpered because the dark held so many enemies; whimpered 
softly lest those enemies should hear. 

Now, if there is anything which modern science has rendered cer- 
tain, it is that every persistent trait in every living creature is or has 
been of service to the race to which that creature belongs. What, 
then, was the service of this fear in which primitive man was steeped 
and saturated; a fear so tense and all pervading that it has spanned 
unnumbered ages to plague our dreams to-day? We of the modern 
world count fear a disgraceful emotion; a thing to be concealed and 
fought down. We know that to yield to fear is not only cowardly, but 
in the vast majority of cases is highly unprofitable as well. Courage 
pays the race to-day; and has paid for thousands of years. Then how 
is it that fear once paid, as it must have done if there is any truth 
in biological science? What has brought the race half circle, so that 
the most primal of instincts has become the most despised of them all, 
and is commonly reckoned useful only for the moral gymnastics which 
its uprooting affords? 


So long as we use the phrasing of the old-time theologian, and 
speak of things as having an absolute, rather than a relative, value, the 
question is unanswerable. So soon as we take the viewpoint of the 
evolutionist, and study things as they are, not as we think they ought 
to be, the answer is easy. For fear is simply the defensive expression 
of the will to live; it is the reaction of the love of life in the presence 
of a threat. In the strong and aggressive, this reaction takes the form 
of anger. But primitive man was not strong, and therefore could not 
possibly be aggressive. He was unquestionably far below the modern 
man in size; his hide was tender, his teeth were small, his balance 
poorly assured. He could not attack, he had to content himself with 
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defending ; and fear is the defensive impulse—no more. If primitive 
man feared greatly, it was because he held to life tenaciously; and in 
the firmness of that grip lay hidden the germ of his future mastery. 

There is another thing, a corollary of the statement just made, yet 
so important as to deserve separate mention. Not only was man’s fear 
the measure of his hold on life, but it was as well the cohesive force 
which bound him to his fellows. The animal which is sufficient unto 
itself lives unto itself—witness the cats. If our ancestors had been 
able to paddle each his own canoe, we should never have gotten past 
the canoe stage—if indeed so far. If man is to-day the most gregarious 
of animals, it is because his fears have driven him to his own kind 
for aid and comfort. It was human weakness and human fear that 
bred the group life, and gave us thereby language and sympathy and 
comradeship, and all the million blessings which take their rise in 
the contact of man with man. The start of this group life may well 
be due to the prolonged infancy of the human species, as pointed out 
by John Fiske. But even more, I think, is it owing to the vivid fear, 
the capacity for feeling and anticipating pain and danger, in which 
man stands unrivalled among the creatures of the earth. 


$ 


In any fair court, then, the primitive cowardice of mankind can 
easily justify its existence. Whether nice or not, it has at one time 


been necessary; and after that there is no more to be said. Without 
this fear, the higher characteristics of humanity would have been as 
impossible as pity to a panther, or love of beauty to a bear. There 
are oriental peoples who have acquired a stoic indifference to danger 
and discomfort which is the admiration of all beholders. But with 
the fear which they have banished have gone also the love of life, and 
the working power which that love brings in its train. You can make 
a man brave, in one sense of the word, by teaching him that life does n’t 
really matter. Only, if you should afterwards call upon him for an 
effort, he is likely to quote you your own precepts, and assure you that 
dying is easier than doing. 

But if fear is primal in man, whence came his courage? He has 
it now, that is certain; has it in larger measure than any other living 
thing—save the animals which he has trained to be his sole superiors 
in this regard. When a policeman showed the white feather the other 
day, the fact was an item of amazing news for two continents; and 
was commented on by a hundred editors, who could not see the tribute 
paid by their astonishment to the average pluck of mankind. Here, 
then, is a primitive tendency which has been not merely arrested, but 
reversed. How has such a change come about? 
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If we want to trace the beginning of that conquest of fear on which 
man was forced to enter, let us look for the spot where that conquest 
is most complete. We shall find it, not in camps nor armies, nor in 
any masculine thing; but in the sex which we usually associate with 
timidity, rather than with pluck. The most devoted, unfailing, unreck- 
oning courage on earth to-day is the courage of the mother in defense 
of her child. It may defy reason; but at least it is proof against either 
force or surprise; and this has been true since a time so remote that 
it must be measured by geological periods. The human baby dates back 
to the raw beginnings of the race; but even he is not old enough to 
remember the birth of mother love and devotion. For the baby, look 
you, when thoroughly frightened, does not try to escape on his own 
hook. Not at all. He knows a trick worth hundreds of that. He 
screams and clings: screams for the help that in all the ages has never 
failed him ; clings that he may be carried away from danger. 


This, then, was the starting point of human valor; this is where 
terror was first beaten back—and the victory was doubtless won before 
ever man was man. The next gain was made by the mob. The second 
most common form of bravery is the mass courage of the soldier, the 
readiness to encounter dangers in company. ‘This is possessed, at least 
in the germ, by practically every healthy man. Mauch less frequent 


is the courage that can go ahead without either witnesses or assurances 
of support. Rarer yet is the pluck that snaps into action automatically, 
and that surprise cannot disconcert; the “two o’clock in the morning 
courage,” which Napoleon prized so highly. As a measure of its 
comparative frequency, just recall the fact that the Austrian army 
at Arcola, which had fought like banded panthers for two days, dis- 
solved into a swirling mob at the unlooked-for charge of fifty horsemen 
on their flank. Rarest of all is moral courage, which can face danger 
and scorn at once. The man who owns this quality in any high degree 
has won to the very forefront of the army of progress. 

In this distribution of the varying breeds of bravery, I think we 
find the clue to its origin. Human courage is not an individual, but 
a communal thing. Ours is not the simple, unconscious valor of the 
bulldog; nor the ferocious daring of the leopard; nor yet the half 
stupid disregard of danger and pain which the ox tribe displays in 
such measure. Our courage is derived, secondary, complex; the child 
of fellow feeling, and the grandchild of fear. Fear compacted primitive 
man into groups; and group life bred the sympathy and intelligence 
which are slowly mastering the primal terror. First the mother 
courage, since families came before hordes, and the primitive family 
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is the mother and her offspring. ‘Then the mob courage of massed num- 
bers; then other and finer forms; and finally the moral valor which 
enables the individual to cut loose from dependence on the opinions 
of his fellows, and face the world alone. 

Is this a degrading view? Does it lessen the worth of valor to learn 
how closely it is allied to fear? There be those will answer “ yes.” 
But to my mind the lowly source from which our courage sprang does 
but magnify the heights to which it has since attained. Fine deeds 
do not need fine pedigrees. The fiery valor of Lodi and Fredericks- 
burg, the cool, calculating devotion of Thermopyle and the Alamo, 
the cheerful self-sacrifice of Bruno and Borromeo and Florence 
Nightingale, need no stilted genealogy to make them great. Every 
hero the world has seen was once a timid baby. If this does not belittle 
heroism—and I fancy we shall agree that it does not—then surely the 
study which explains the baby’s fears and the hero’s valor can be no 
cheapening thing. 

And I think that the primary character of human fear, and the 
secondary nature of human courage, make plain much that otherwise 
must remain a puzzle. Is not the all but universal fear of the un- 
known a mere survival of the days when the only safe rule of life was 
to count every unknown an enemy? Is not the leadership we so readily 
grant to the men who are unconsciously brave, to the Walkers, and the 
-Murats, and the Nelsons, a dumb recognition of the scarcity of this 
unreckoning pluck? And the adoration of courage, shared in some 
degree by every active race the world has known, and forming the 
basis of sense beneath the idiotic temple of knight errantry—is it not 
due, in part, at least, to the instinctive prod of race cowardice, the 
urgent need of mastering inherited fear? 

That mastery is yet far from complete; yet it was never so near as 
to-day. We make a serious mistake when we turn to the misty past 
in search of instances of heroism. There is more solid pluck in an 
American fire department than there was in both the armies that talked 
and threatened and sometimes fought on the plains of Troy. There 
was never a time when courage was so abundant as it is now; or when 
there was less need of the props of militarism to bolster up the sagging 
valor of a people. For if bravery be the offspring of intelligence and 
fellow feeling, as our analysis would seem to prove, then with the 
growth of the race in solidarity and wisdom courage must likewise 
continue to grow. “The courage of a day that knew not death” is a 
beautiful metaphor, but an idle one. We are coming to the courage 
of a day that knows the worth of life; and knows that in the affairs 
of life courage is but the economy of the straight line, the shortest pos- 
sible distance between desire and accomplishment. 
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THE ANGEL OF HAPPY 
HOLLOW 
By Luellen Cass Teters 


striking the rails discordantly as its tremendous hulk came 

to an abrupt stop. The impetus of it shook the mushroom 
structure as if it were seized with an invisible palsy, rattling the thick 
iron-stone china dishes in the eating-room and scattering an imposing 
pyramid of crusty doughnuts on an array of discouraged-looking green 
apples that were protected from familiar fingers by a porcupine glass 
of toothpicks. 

A woman’s face peered suddenly out of the window, her eyes 
wearily scanning the few passengers that alighted and walked up and 
down the platform in brief exercise. “He ain’t there,” she solilo- 
quized audibly, the lines of frustration deepening around the corners 
of her mouth, intensifying its tragic droop. She doubled ungracefully 
over the downfall of fruit and doughnuts with a stoicism born of 
frequency, and, totally undisturbed by their accumulation of dust from 
the floor, restored them in place. In fact, these architectural triumphs 
of the culinary art acted purely in an ornamental capacity, on which 
commercial ambitions were based for the tempting of such frail 
humanity as should cast an occasional scrutiny out of the Pullmans 
attached to the coast division, and whom an aggressive appetite might 
urge within. 

“There ’s nothin’ what furnishes up an eatin’-parlor more stylish- 
like,” Mississippi Cox had confided to the telegraph operator’s shapeless 
pink wife, whose maternal bosom was never without its child. “ An’ 
Lord knows they’re dirt cheap at ten cents apiece, or two for a 
quarter.” ‘These elastic highways of robbery passed unquestioned, if 
noticed, by her intermittent patronage; for Sippi’s piracies had from 
the first been accepted as one of the expected business monopolies 
against which honesty and protest are defenseless. Although mentally 
writhing under such flagrant impositions, her patrons were compelled 
to amiability the while she openly read their unsealed mail before 
delivering it; took whimsical flights in prices, so that the more one 
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bought, the more he paid in proportion; or surreptitiously purloined 
the choicest tidbit from the purchase as the trustful customer’s back 
was turned. 

The little, rough-boarded room officiated in turn as post-office, 
eating-station, grocery, and general merchandise. One corner was 
partitioned off as the appanage of the mistress, and no curious eye 
dared peep within. 

There was an impenetrable air of mystery about the woman that 
defied solution. The impersonal sweetness of her face redeemed the 
hostility of her unfathomable dark eyes, in which fires seemed to be 
continually slumbering. Yet her pronounced intolerance of people 
relaxed when demand was made on her sympathy, and in tenderest 
commiseration she would trudge miles in snow or shine, to battle with 
dread disease; or to receive the new-born with the same pitying mien 
with which she closed the eyes of some dear departed dead for the last 
long dreamless sleep. Gratitude heaped a crown on her unhaloed head, 
yet the Angel was refreshingly human, and full of womanly anomalies 
and contradictions. All friendly interest in her life was discouraged 
with sensitive savageness. 

But there was one shrewd individual who, totally unruffled by her 
frigidity, made her an unconscious recipient of his daily visits, cloaked 
under such transparent subterfuges as tobacco—which was vile— 
canned sardines—which toyed with ptomaine effects—or inquiries after 
mail which he never expected. The ruses availed, for Sippi, unaware 
of the ungovernable flame that was being fanned in the bronzed 
sheriff’s heart, made him the object of keen financiering, and because 
of his polite requests canned goods took an unparalleled and unde- 
served flight in prices. 

Calkins formed the reprehensible habit of relapsing into a chair in 
the store, pretending to read a two-weeks’ old paper, for which he 
had consented to be robbed of twenty-five cents. The briskness of 
this woman’s manner neutralized certain indolent delinquencies in 
his, just as strong irritants bring to the surface suspected impurities 
of the flesh. He had always regarded women in the abstract with fear 
and cowardice, because of their perishable furbelows and whims, and 
as toys, which were breakable by clumsy fingers. Here was an abnormal 
type in this railway station, whom masculine attire would suit more 
than petticoats; who knew how to grapple with the thistles of a hard 
world, as the pathetic patience of her countenance proclaimed; and 
yet who was enough of the feminine eternal to sob over a wounded 
snow-bird one frosty day as it fluttered in through the open door. Her 
very antagonism held him enthralled, seeking nothing beyond the 
ecstasy of the present. 

The sharp faculties of the telegraph operator’s wife divined the 
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secret even before Calkins himself was aware of the cause for his 
detached interest in mundane affairs. She burst in breathless on 
Mississippi one day, triumphant over the information she had to 
impart. 

“There ’s goin’ to be a dance to-night over at the big hotel the 
railroad people are opening, Sippi,” she announced importantly. “ Jim 
Calkins he wants me to extend you his compliments for it. He’s a 
modest man where women-folks is concerned; that man won’t even 
wash his face before a lady. He’d make somebody a grand husband 
—his uniform has twenty-eight brass buttons on it.” Her judicial 
eye traversed her listener’s face, hoping to discover any lurking senti- 
ment. “ You an’ him would pair off something elegant, Sippi,” she 
added significantly. 

Mississippi regarded her tentatively; then her heavy shoes 
creaked over to a table that barricaded one corner of the room. She 
took a revolver out of the drawer, and flourished it intimidatingly. 

“T won’t have men-folks flirtin’ with me,” she snapped out vin- 
dictively. “ You tell him that, takin’ his old compliments back.” 

“Oh, Sippi, I jest don’t see how you can be so stuck-up! It 
does n’t seem like you one bit—the way you acted over my Lottie 
when she was so sick. An’, Sippi, I—I saw through your window the 
other night—an’ I seen you cryin’ over a little shoe. Was—was it 
a baby’s?” 

The Angel went deathly white, staggering weakly at the unex- 


pectedness of the inquiry. 
“You lie!” she cried fiercely. “It—was—it was only a pin- 


cushion——” Her voice trailed off into a whisper. Mrs. Buxton 
arose and went to her, stroking her thin arms with maternal solici- 
tude, despite their similarity of years. 

“ Now, tell me all about it, dearie,” her soft intonations persuaded. 
The other woman evaded her embrace, then resistance was overcome 
by persistence. Her dark head sank dejectedly on the plump bosom 
that seemed especially fashioned in its breadth for sorrowing faces. 

“ He—he said he’d come back, Mis’ Buxton,” she said huskily. 
“T—I guess he will. But, Lord! the years jest seem as if they ’d 
never end; they jest stretch on into centuries, me awaitin’ for him. 
Then I count the green trees again—an’ the flowers bloomin’—an’ 
they pass off into the snow again. Oh, Mis’ Buxton, sometimes I 
jest wish the Lord would kill me, it’s hurtin’ me so——” 

“There, there, lovey—you jest cry the ache out,” she was soothed. 
But a step sounded harshly on the gravel, and a man’s form silhouetted 
itself against the golden glare of sunlight outside before it faded into 
the shadows within the store. 

“ Mornin’, Mis’ Cox.” He tugged politely at his weather-beaten 
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felt hat as the two women started in surprise at his appearance. Mrs. 
Buxton advanced encouragingly toward him. 

“T was jest deliverin’ your invite, Jim,” she explained. “I guess 
you can ’tend to the rest of it. There’s Lottie frettin’ over her stumick 
teeth—I jest don’t ever know what my man would do if I should die 
—all them babies to feed.” Her cadences floated sibilantly after her 
until they became a sepulchral echo. Calkins sank heavily into his 
usual chair. 

“Spry day, now, ain’t it?” He relapsed into his every-day 
vernacular from habit. There was no answer. “ There’s goin’ to be 
a real fiddle an’ drum at the dance to-night,” he essayed again, with 
pathetic endurance. “ Air—air ye fond of dancin’?” He hung 
awkwardly on the reception of his speech. 

“Legs ain’t for that purpose,” she retorted cholericly. There was 
a menace of finality in the way she said it that prohibited any 
discussion. 

“You haven’t ever been to a dance, I guess,” he commented 
quietly, unaffected by her spirited rejoinder. “That music, if the 
fiddler knows his business, cuts up little capers right in your heels, 
an’ just makes them itch for to be kicked out. An’ ’way down deep 
within your heart somethin’ starts up bubblin’ like a spring I seen 
once in Death Valley, that just seemed to be laughin’ as hard as it 
could, to be friends with us delirious men, who were makin’ up our 
minds we were passin’ over the Big Range for sure—we was that 
played out by sand-storms and the mirages. Lord! it was awful.” He 
paused, contemplating painful memories, a shadow clouding his genial 
face. “ An’ that little bubblin’ just trickles all over your soul, waterin’ 
barren places where flowers never could be coaxed to grow; an’, all of 
a sudden, seems like a great white glory flooded you from top to bottom, 
makin’ you forget things—makin’ you want things—an’ it’s so sweet 
that it just hurts you—an’ you just keep on not knowin’ where you are 
or what you do.” He looked at her mutely as he finished. 

She was aroused from her apathy; her lips had parted, her eyes 
levelled with his; a strange, rapt expression chiselled her face. 

“Say it again, Jim,” she breathed, still under the spell. “Some 
way I jest feel it every bit——” 

His hour had come; he did not care that to her he was completely 
divested of all personality ; that he was but the medium for the trans- 
mission of words she delighted in. She was listening to him at last. 
An odd jubilance struggled within him, seeking audience. But it could 
not pierce the dross of speech. He dwelt liberally on trivialities, color- 
ing them from the pigment of his own imagination, cleverly playing 
on her susceptible emotions. She mechanically resumed the dusting of 
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her doughnuts; the vibrations of the building foretold the approach of 
a train, and the frailty of the flesh must be coped with anew. 

“Tt sounds persuadin’,” she said unequivocally. 

“You'll go?” He tried to subdue the eagerness of his voice. 

She seemed lost in abstraction; her wonderful eyes were brooding 
on the violet path of the pine-trees in the remote canyons, where the 
tawny, topaz splendor of trembling aspen made golden monuments. 
There was the whispered harmony of insect life in the air, a thrill, a 
eall. Something stirred and pulsated within her, clamoring for recog- 
nition under the weight of years. Her eyes ached with unshed tears. 

“ An’ that music—does it really make you forget—an’ air you any 
better for havin’ heard it?” 

“ Just as much as goin’ to a church,” he affirmed emphatically. He 
knew she had decided to go; there was consent in her manner. “I ’Il 
drift around for you, then.” He arose, stretching in content. Mentally, 
he felt as if he had done a good day’s work, seeing fulfilment of effort 
before him. 

There were preparations of importance when night came, superin- 
tended by the telegraph operator’s wife, and when Mississippi released 
herself from decorative fingers she was amazed at the transformation. 

The two walked the intervening three miles in unbroken silence, 
until against the pall of night the glitter of many windows assumed an 
unearthly radiance. Sippi stopped short, awakening to animation 
under the luminosity. 

“ Jest like a Christmas tree I seen once.” She moved on reluctantly. 

“T guess you’ll like it,” answered Calkins, keeping step with her 
long, masculine stride. 

The elegance of the place oppressed her, just as the raiment of 
the guests riveted her gaze. Once her roughened hand stole stealthily 
out and reverentially touched the satin folds near her, as if she doubted 
its tangibility. Awe depicted itself on her face as she felt its substan- 
tial quality. The scintillating jewels, the rustle of silk, the whiff of 
fragrance, all swept over her, unresisting to their seduction. 

“Dance?” Calkins held out his hand. She noticed how big and 
red it was and shuddered. But he misunderstood her denial, and dashed 
her off her feet, with his mighty arm so tight around her that she 
could barely breathe. Then the trickle of the music, insistent, magic, 
pushed its way through all the nebulous obstacles in its way, leaving its 
white heat, quivering, agitating, vibrating, in its silver flow. Ah, she 
could dance! Exaltation pounded in her veins, beating through the 
gray habiliments of her thoughts, scourging despair. Unfettered, her 
spirit arose, joyousness directing her. It was the leaden weight of 
years she was dancing off. Her sensations made her dizzy in a super- 
natural exuberance of feeling that choked her. Then out of the chaos 
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of her perturbation a man’s voice, a trick of speech, sounded behind her 
as he bent tenderly over the yellow head of the girl resting in his arms. 
It sent a tumultuous wave of agitation through her, destroying the 
spell. Her feet clumsily halted; her breath came in gasps; she put one 
hand over her heart, praying for calmness. 

“T7ll get you a seat.” Calkins considerately caught her as she half 
stumbled. She nodded her acquiescence; incoherent thoughts whirled 
through her head. She peered out at the couple as they danced by, 
dwelling minutely on the pale blue ruffles of the girl, noting in detail 
the man’s attitude as his arm encompassed her. It was Gregory—after 
all these years! A sob arose in her throat. A boyish young fellow 
whisked the girl off as the music ceased. She watched the man’s disap- 
pearance at the end of the room, where festoons of Chinese lanterns 
cast a riotous red and green glow. 

“TI feel sick,” she met her companion’s solicitous remarks in haste. 
“Tf Id get to the piazzy, 1’d feel better. No, don’t you come.” She 
darted away before he could reply. 

She stepped out upon the dimly lit balcony. A man’s figure, erect 
and commanding, showed at the end, the red spark of his cigar arresting 
her vision. She moved softly behind him, one hand falling against his 
in purposeless motion, as if drawn against its will. 

“ Bob,” she breathed. 

He turned around, indifferently, and she could have struck him for 
his insolent ease. He did not recognize her—she was confident of that, 
and the truth stabbed her. Her fidelity, her unswerving remembrance 
of his most trivial mannerism, all those long, dreary years, mocked her. 
She fought their bitterness down. 

“Bob!” Her voice gained strength. He faced her, with non- 
chalance ; but the hand that held his cigar trembled. 

“You have made a mistake, my good woman.”. He airily blew a 
fluff of ashes off his sleeve, as he endeavored to pass her; but her hand 
fell detainingly on his, barring his progress. 

“ Bob, don’t you know me?” The anguish of her tone was pitiful. 
“It’s me—Liz. Oh, Bob, I’ve prayed my throat hoarse, askin’ to see 
you again! I don’t hold nothin’ against you, dear—jest bein’ content 
to love you. I don’t care what you’ve done. Oh, Lord! how I have 
loved you—all this time——” She broke down, convulsively, her head 
sinking on her bosom in unrestrained grief. 

“ An’ now to see you again,” she resumed apathetically ; “it’s like 
havin’ a corpse come back to life, after you had cried over it, an’ buried 
it, an’ put an epitaph up over it, so’s the world would know how good 
it had been. Bob ”—her voice struggled over a whisper—“ some way, 
I—I almost wish I—I had n’t seen you again—if—if you treat me 
like this.” 
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. Her arms stretched hungrily toward him. Some one was coming 
out of the ball-room, behind them. Gregory turned hastily aside. 

“ Don’t make a scene here,” he muttered under his breath. “I— 
see you again 

“Tm livin’ over at the railroad station, across the river,” she said 
simply. Her hand groped for his, but he evaded it. “I’ll wait for 
you, Bob.” 

The darkness engulfed him. She crouched for the moment against 
the shingled railing, aghast at the ruins around her, adrift and hopeless. 
The apochryphal hopes of those past ten years had robbed her of the 
best of her life; the poverty of her existence had always been sanctified 
by those fragile, sweet delusions with which she had made compromise 
with judgment. There was nothing left now. The lapping of the 
river interposed ; there was—that——_ She shrank from its hideousness, 
afraid of herself. 

“ Mis’ Cox! ”—Calkins’s hearty, honest intonations rang out as he 
scanned the piazza for her. Perhaps, after all, she had judged Gregory 
too hastily; he would explain when opportunity came. The thought, 
though created from her own inclination, dimly comforted her. 

“T’m here,” she replied, rising wearily, a huddled, dark figure in 
the gloom. 

“It’s feedin’ time in there, an’ I just want you to see how grand 
they can fix up vittles. I thought you’d enjoy a bite yourself.” His 
arm piloted her within; the glare of the lights, the odor of crushed 
flowers under the dancers’ careless feet, the ecstatic harmonies of the 
orchestra, her dulled, starved senses absorbed greedily; but there was 
the intermittent whine of the wind, rising from a purple cloud-bank 
in the west, to remind her of the darkness outside and her own torments 
and doubts. 

The days came and went, and each morning she tantalized herself 
with the belief of Gregory’s arrival, only to acknowledge defeat at night. 
The advent of the train at first infused an inexplicable nervousness, and 
it was only the expectation of his familiar figure that kept her attentive 
to its going and coming. There was no solace after, till the next day 
should come, with its repetition; and she would retreat to her barren 
room, and commune audibly with herself, as she had done for the last 
ten years, since their paths had separated. Solitude had forced her into 
sustaining imaginary conversations, and often she dealt in hypothetical 
eases for the sake of enjoyable argument; it had sufficed, in its way, 
to bridge over terrible gaps of loneliness, and hours of torture when she 
was haunted by bitter recollections. She spread a table for two, delight- 
ing in dwelling on such evidences of companionship. To-night she 
relapsed into the pretense with more cheerfulness than usual, for super- 
stitious signs had pointed to prosperity, and had not the broomstick 
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fallen noisily into the door? Its omen was indisputable about the 
coming guest. Two chairs were drawn confidentially up to the table, 
and cups and saucers placed precisely around. 

“Set down, Bob, do,” she urged her invisible guest, with elaborate 
courtesy, “ an’ make yourself at home. Ain’t you a bit late to-night? ” 
How often, during these unenlivened, terrible years, had she enacted 
this domestic comedy! Ever since—her breath came irregularly, with 
effort. Yes, the telegraph operator’s wife was right. She sobbed weakly 
to herself, hungry for the touch of clinging baby-fingers again. It 
was such a night as this when he went away. Eternity could not have 
seemed longer. She pulled herself together with determination, unable 
to confront the ghosts of the past. 

“Shall I pour your tea, Bob?” she essayed, biting her lips to keep 
the tears back. “An’ two lumps? You should n’t eat so much sweet 
stuff; itll make you fat.” Such homilies made it appear strangely 
natural to her simple mind; it brought her into a thousand and one 
intimate relations with him, tender and forbidden in practical light, 
and over and over they were rehearsed, becoming a shrine, a precious 
part of her dreary routine. 

She bustled around, assuaging her grief with work; something 
flicked sharply at the door, which opened on a carpet of white-faced 
wind-flowers and the creeping green arms of the kinnikinnic. It was 
only the breeze, tossing its flotsam from the hills. She resumed her 
dialogue, desultorily, pecking at an occasional bite of food, as does a 
sparrow. 

The knob turned softly, but the lock resisted; there was some one 
at the door. Fright made her cowardly; then she repelled her fears, 
and boldly opened the door, in a man’s face. The glow of the lamp 
behind her cast an oblique ray, emphasizing a dark, sinister line across 
the cheek. She remembered that mark—the fight in Welling’s saloon ; 
the pools of blood on the floor. She had seized him from them, and 
dragged him away—away from death—from disgrace—from the prison 
walls. 

“Bob!” Her joy was mingled with surprise at his unkempt ap- 
pearance. “At last——” 

He stepped within the room, with a suspicious glance at his sur- 
roundings. “You are not alone,” he said gruffly, his eye measuring 
the table arranged for two. “ You are not alone,” he repeated. There 
was no word of greeting; the beggary of it cut her to the quick. There 
was no word about her—his—their child. 

“ T—I was expectin’ you,” she replied quietly, and the years stalked 
by in affirmation, leaving her in a tremble. 

He grasped her wrists in a vise of iron. 
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“You know, then—you have heard? You’re trapping——” He 
stopped guardedly. 

“Know what?” she said calmly. “I don’t know anything. Set 
down—your tea’s getting cold. Two lumps of sugar?” 

Her manner relieved his uncertainty; he took the proffered chair, 
eating ravenously, as if hunger had been his companion for some time; 
then he abruptly shoved his chair aside. 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to give your old lover a kiss, Liz? ” he asked softly. 
The blood flamed in her gaunt cheeks; she pursed up her mouth obedi- 
ently, but the caress was unsatisfying and empty. In all of her dreams, 
its intangible sentiment was stronger. 

“ Now, girl ”—he stole one arm around her—“ I’m in a fix. I want 
some money. Look here ”—his hand crept to her throat; she watched 
him in fascination. “ You ain’t going to scream, now, are you? Where 
are those government bills that came in this morning? You see, I 
know. I’ve been waitin’ for them.” 

“There ain’t none,” she said defiantly, folding her arms coolly, in 
a bravado she did not feel. His clutch at her neck tightened ; still, the 
smile on her lips not once wavered. He released her, with a shrug. 

“You ’re defending them pretty well, ain’t you?” He caught her, 
with more gentleness, around the waist. . “ Liz, will you come with me 
again? I’ll take you out into the beautiful world, an’ we ’ll go on the 
ocean—an’ ’way off. No work, Liz; no more stealin’ for livin’ expenses. 
I ’ve reformed now, girl. But, honey, I have n’t got enough money for 
two just now—unless you help me out—just a few dollarse——” 

It was the realization of her dream at last—heaven after purgatory. 
Happiness shivered through her, her heart stopped beating; he wanted 
her. 

“T must comb my hair first ”—it was the woman speaking within 
her. 

“There ’s no time to lose.” He paced the floor restlessly, biting his 
nails in his old familiar manner. “We must walk over to the next 
station, so no one will see us here. Give me your money, quick—an’ 
wait outside.” 

She dived under her bed, under the mattress, and jerked out a thick 
woollen stocking. The savings of labor, of sacrifice, of frugality, were 
represented there for him, should he return; for a decent, final exit for 
her—one way or another, it mattered not which—if he did not come; 
for even death had lost its terror in its hopes of forgetfulness. It was 
lawfully his, any way. She poured it into his hands with a little laugh 
of pride, thankful that she had so much to give. 

“ An’ I’1l put on my hat with the red roses you used to like so well, 
Bob.” She was suddenly rejuvenated again. He made no reply, count- 
ing the money and shoving it into his pockets, as she coiled her long, 
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dark hair into a stiff, angular knob at the back. What would the 
officials say? She had taken minute pains to please them, and their 
praise had more than rewarded her. But the wine of liberty and love 
revolutionized her. There was only one Gregory; and they were going 
away together. 

He looked up abruptly, his eyes furtively on her. 

“ Liz,” he said finally, “I fooled you, girl. I’ve got a wife—an’ two 
children—already. You saw her at the hotel that night. It ain’t any 
use pretendin’ any longer. I’m telling the truth now. You get me that 
government money in that drawer in there, an’ I’ll give up my wife 
for you, an’ we’ll go ’way off, just as I said-———” 

She turned on him, in a white heat of passion. It was not his 
proposition that enraged her; not his insolence of manner and speech. 
But his acknowledgment of another woman in his life, some one for 
whom he had cared enough to legalize his relations with. And for 
her—— Something seemed to snap in her brain; odd buzzing noises 
sounded in her ears; she made a motion toward the table in one corner 
of the room beyond ; the end was near. 

A quick decisive step sounded in the store; a hand pushed roughly 
at her door. She motioned Gregory under her bed. 

“ You lie there,” she said warningly. 

“ Hello, Mis’ Cox.” It was the sheriff who stood before her. 

“Come in,” she urged, with chary hospitality, but her hands shook 
as she cleared up the dishes, while he paused and scrutinized her meagre 
possessions, the scrupulously clean but shabby belongings. 

“Set down,” she was impelled to reluctant courtesy. 

“T thought I heard voices in here.” He sank gingerly on one of 
the wooden chairs, the legs of which were strengthened with wire. 
“There ain't any one?” 

“'No;” she nodded her head in denial. If he moved his foot even 
an inch, it would come in contact with Gregory’s arm as he crouched 
timorously from view. “I was jest recitin’. I’m powerfully fond of 
elocutin’ to myself. It’s good for the lungs. Be it a nice night, Mr. 
Calkins ? ” 

“Us government officials have n’t time to think of the weather when 
there ’s work to do. There’s nasty work afore me to-night—takin’ a 
man, livin’ or dead, if I can find him; an’ five thousand dollars’ reward, 
for he’s done other things, an’ escaped. Five thousand dollars! Do 
you know what that means to me, Mis’ Cox? Would you mind if I 
told you?” He stumbled ponderously to his feet, his large, red hand 
reaching out towards hers; but she was unconcernedly washing dishes, 
and kept on religiously, undisturbed by any errant sentiment. 

“Tt means——” He broke off huskily. “Lord! what doesn’t it 
mean? I know I’ve been dreamin’ of it all this time, when I should 
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have saved enough money to throw up this bloodhound work an’ go 
back East an’ have a nice little home, with some flowers, an’ cows. I’m 
a domesticated man, Mis’ Cox, an’ all these years it goes through my 
soul like a red-hot coal, singeing my conscience, livin’ this way; wakin’ 
up nights thinkin’ of the awful things I’ve seen, capturing human 
beings like dogs—men like myself—women like you. Men crazed by 
drink, killin’, murderin’; women who forgot everything for love. 
Well, I guess their hunted eyes will haunt me to my Judgment day, 
askin’ for help—when I had to run them down to Canyon City, know- 
ing there was a little black door in the penitentiary there out of which 
they wa’ n’t goin’ to come back. That’s what law is, Mis’ Cox. An’, 
Mis’ Cox, mebbe I did n’t tickle myself thinkin’ I would n’t have to go 
’way back East alone! D’ ye know what I did? I jest closed my eyes 
an’ imagined I seen you there, tyin’ up the red climbin’ roses, an’ 
cookin’ pies for me—everything growed in our own garden. An’ 
trees around; an’ hangin’ out a wash so white it just made your eyes 
smart. That’s what I want. I’d get you a black silk dress in Den- 
ver, an’ a gold watch, an’ some white handkerchiefs—the kind tony 
folks use. I’m not set on style myself, but it’s different with a lady. 
Would—would you go—with me?” His fingers longed for the famil- 
iarity of touching the folds of her dress, but such actions were chilled 
under the frozen expression of her face; yet she was not insensible 
to the generosity of his appeal, as contrasted with the brutal demands 
of that other man. On the other hand, she was torn by apprehensions 
of horror, as she followed his recitals, and clung for support to the 
wall, harassed by premonitions. 

“ A fellow like this rascal, robbin’ the post-office yesterday not three 
miles away, would make a big fight for his life,” Calkins continued 
reflectively. “He’d shoot to kill, if he had the chance—but I’m not 
goin’ to let that happen. If I get this Gregory, an’ things come out 
right, I just want you to understand that half of it is your’n, throwin’ 
myself in with my name, to be your husband, in the bargain. There, 
I’ve said it; I feel better.” He mopped his flushed forehead with a 
red-striped bandanna, then walked deliberately around the four narrow 
walls, poking at remote corners with his big boots, or stopping to pick 
up some cheap trinket and intently gaze at it. The gleam of a pistol 
scintillated from his hip pocket. The woman bent lower over her task, 
her face devoid of color, her lips dry and cold; a sickening chill numbed 
her being; all of her habitual courage had deserted her, leaving her in 
a state of suspended animation. 

Calkins strode twice across the floor and back again, his brows 
ominous. Then he paused shortly before her bed, with its old-fashioned 
log-cabin quilt, a remnant of a halcyon splendor. 

“ Ain’t ye heard what I said, Mis’ Cox?” he asked. 
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She half fell in her excitement across the chair he had vacated, 
speech forsaking her. He turned around, and all at once leaned toward 
her, patting her head in unspoken sympathy. ‘Then he coolly cocked 
his revolver, bent toward the floor, and kicked significantly at the figure 
under the bed. 

“T guess you ’d better come out, Gregory,” he suggested menacingly. 

Mississippi cowered lower, her face writhing under her disfigured 
hands, shaken by dry, tearless sobs. The man crawled awkwardly from 
his hiding-place, his appearance one of guilt and cowardice. The sheriff 
snapped handcuffs on his wrists and shoved him unceremoniously onto 
the foot of the bed. Then he deliberately took the other chair by the 
table, placed his revolver before him, and drew in a long breath. 

“ Now, Mis’ Cox, if you don’t mind, I’ll take a cup of tea an’ eat 
a bite,’ he announced authoritatively. “I’ve been trackin’ this 
scoundrel all day, an’ have n’t had time to eat anything. He’s quite 
valuable to the law just now, for some old offenses; an’, knowin’ he ’d 
been in these parts lately, I wa’ n’t goin’ to risk not catchin’ him just 
for satisfyin’ my stumick.” 

She jumped hastily to her feet, her mind in chaos. Her hands drew 
down jars of choice fruit—such as the public paid for, but never got— 
from odd shelves; the only can of condensed milk the store contained 
was set before him. The sheriff’s eyes bulged with excusable pleasure, 
and he began his attack with lusty vigor. Mississippi stood erect and 
thin beside him, her fingers nervously interlocking. 

“Jim Calkins,” she quavered, “ you won’t never prosper on blood 
money. That ain’t the will of the Lord, permittin’ it. You would n’t 
trap a rabbit this way, not givin’ it a chance. What has this man 
done to you? He ain’t never harmed you——” 

He gulped down a mouthful of the warm beverage. “ An’ what 
has he done for you? What is he to you?” he asked, between mouthfuls 
of food. 

“What—has he done—for me?” Mississippi repeated vaguely. 
The question staggered her. In a silent panorama, the voiceless misery 
of those ten eternal years flitted before her; years of enslavement to a 
vaporous belief, the apotheosis of an inferior image whose virtues were 
but the figment of her own brain. The anguish of it all partook of 
brutality. Her burdens had been more than physical; but she had had 
to pass through her Gethsemane alone—deserted, betrayed ; yet her love 
had never wavered in its intensity, her faith had never shaken. But 
this was no time for idle recrimination. The caravan of sorrow faded 
into nothingness beside the imminent greater danger. She watched the 
sheriff eat in weird enchantment, seeing with the disappearance of 
each bite the nearer approach of Gregory’s incarceration. There were 
other tidbits with which she could tempt this executor of stern justice, 
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and temporize. Appetite was visibly his strongest enemy; a bottle of 
wine was added to the other array of material temptations. 

“What has he done for me?” She recalled herself slowly to her 
environment. “It’s this, Mr. Calkins.” Gregory glared sullenly at 
her, with intimidation in his gesture, but her calm, shining eyes quieted 
him. “That man, years ago, kept life in body and soul by workin’ 
his fingers to the bone, workin’, slavin’, forgettin’ he was a human being 
—glad to get enough for jest bread. An’ it was for me. I guess you 
don’t know what starvation is, Mr. Calkins.” She gave a short, mirth- 
less laugh. “It ’s—it’s hell. An’ he was sick, too—all wore out with 
fever, jest like a bony skeleton with his big, hoHow eyes and white lips. 
An’ he used to tramp miles an’ miles every day, beggin’ crusts for me, 
after he lost his job. It ain’t the churches what keeps a man fed, Mr. 
Calkins—I an’ you know that; it’s the saloons. I ain’t forgot who give 
me my first kick, any more ’n I forgot who give me a kind word—this 
man. He’s not bad; his heart is jest as white as your’n or mine. But 
luck ’s against him. He’s tried to get honest work to do, but the fore- 
man discharged him ’cause he did n’t know how to do it right, seein’ 
he had n’t been learnt, but took anything he could get. I guess if your 
poor old, dear mother, whom you loved—who sat patiently waitin’ 
every night for your earnin’s to be brought home, to keep livin’— 
tryin’ to get jest enough to pay off the mortgage, so’s your bloodhound 
law would n’t send her off to the county work-house—an old, pretty, 
blue-eyed lady over seventy, who never harmed a livin’ soul—oh, Mr. 
Calkins, I guess you’d take anything you could steal—to protect her 
dear old body—seein’ you loved her.” She sobbed hysterically, help- 
lessly, in weak abandon. A dull red flush stained Gregory’s dark cheeks, 
as he stirred uncomfortably on the bed. 

The sheriff desisted from his eating; a drop of moisture clouded 
one eye. He blew his nose vigorously ; something choked in his throat. 
The revered picture of his own beloved mother arose before him, con- 
jured to reality by the woman’s graphic portrayal. His entire being 
vibrated with sympathy. He had idolized his parent; her very memory 
was part of his religion; unconsciously she had been his Bible, guiding 
his slightest act in life; and his dreams of paradise were seen through 
her tender, maternal eyes. Death had not separated them; like a beau- 
tiful immortelle, she would always live, to him. He tried to shake off 
the torture the very thought caused him. On the other hand, there 
were the rights of his government to consider, the rigid enforcement of 
duty, and, beyond, the tantalizing allurement of the fields of Elysium 
and ambitions realized. It was so little he asked for; was he to forfeit 
all, for this? The bleakness of the gray prairie filled him with unvoiced 
despair; he had perfunctorily ground out life there, not knowing half 
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the time whether the sun shone or not, grappling with unseen foes 
worse than flesh and blood tangibilities. Loneliness—solitude—what 
awful chasms of terror had the nights not held for him? And now, 
after, from the ashes of resignation, a tiny spark had been fanned into 
a hope of liberty, was frustration to ruin all? He stubbornly rebelled. 

“T’m—I ’m sorry, Mis’ Cox ”—he cleared his throat in order to 
command his voice—“ but it’s the law; it’s not me.” 

She traversed his big, stalwart form despondently. It had been 
for nothing, her puny efforts! One of her angular hands swept over 
to his, holding it firm against the table. 

“You don’t want blood money, Jim Calkins,” she reminded him 
again. “ You don’t want to wake up nights thinkin’ how you sold this 
man’s life for jest dollars an’ cents. It’s jest your ambition he’d be 
payin’ for—givin’ his body to hoist you up, that’s what it is. He ain’t 
done nothin’ to you. If he got started wrong, was it his fault? Luck’s 
against him, that’s the trouble. An’ if he’s taken any money what 
does n’t belong to him, was it for himself? You know it wasn’t. I’d 
do the same thing in his place—an’ you would, too. I hope the Lord 
would kill me dead if I did n’t, seein’ it was my dear old mother that 
brought me into this world. I’d ought to be shot if I would n’t steal 
to keep her from goin’ to the work-house! ” 

“It—it ain’t the money I want,” the sheriff interposed doggedly. 

Gregory shifted from the rigidity of his posture; an icy perspiration 
stood out in beads on his forehead. 

Mississippi fell recumbent on her knees, raising her tear-swollen face 
to Calkins. 

“Let him go,” she begged, her eyes strangely gleaming. “ You ain’t 
found him yet. There’s a road over the river here he can take an’ 
reach the Eastern Express at the siding, before the news does.” 

The sheriff repulsed her roughly, but her hands crept out to his 
again, and he closed his eyes in order not to see the intolerable suffering 
depicted in her countenance. But he could not so shut out the loud, 
spasmodic breathing, like the difficult panting of some maimed animal, 
whose respiration fails it. 

He had not yet heard what this man was to her—she had evaded 
that issue; and a nameless jealousy precluded his pressing the question 
further. He preferred not to know, for, loving her, the suggestion of 
any former intimacy was unbearable. Her lips moved entreatingly in 
his ears ; the mirages of Elysium, in their unattainability, danced mock- 
ingly before his tired, distorted vision—chimeras on which he had 
pinned faith. Ah, it was hard—— 

“Oh, God, woman!” he cried in anguish, trying not see the yearn- 
ing of her soul written in her solemn eyes. 
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He looked carefully and long at his revolver; it was loaded—a good 
friend in times of emergency. 

“Stand up!” he ordered the hulking figure on the bed. “Come 
here, you low, contemptible cur.” 

Gregory obeyed without raising his eyes. 

“Ts what this woman says true?” 

Gregory’s lips moved, but no sound issued forth. Mississippi cast 
him an imploring, frightened glance. 

“ Speak!” thundered the sheriff. 

“Yes ”—he choked over the lie. The woman stoically picked up her 
towel, where it had fluttered from her nerveless grasp, and mechanically 
resumed her task of washing dishes. Calkins placed his two hands on 
the younger man’s shoulders. 

“ Don’t take other people’s money the next time, that’s all,” he said 
warningly. “It won’t go so easy again. Now empty your pockets— 
every cent.” He loosened the handcuffs first, then received from 
various hiding-places the thick wads of bills secreted about Gregory’s 
clothes. Mississippi watched the operation breathlessly; it was more 
than she had given him. 

“ Now, take this ”—the sheriff shoved some bills from his own pocket 
at him. “ Youll be wantin’ food an’ shelter. It’s a hard road, but 
it’s your only chance for life. An’ here’s my revolver. It’s your best 
bed-fellow. Now, git! An’ you’ll have to travel purty fast, for if 
they catch you now, they ’ll string you up for sure. I ain’t lettin’ you 
go on your own account. It’s only for your poor old, lovin’ mother’s 
sake. I had a mother myself once.” 

Gregory essayed to speak, but utterance failed him. He cast a 
look of appeal at the woman. 

“Liz!” It was the cry of an awakening soul, freed from the fire- 
brands of sin, comprehending the magnitude of her nature at last. 

She turned her inscrutable eyes on him, and he shivered under their 
burning radiance, their unearthly lustre. It was more than the material 
limitation of distance that separated them. 

“You—go!” she said threateningly, hanging up the tea-towel to 
dry. 
He looked at her silently; that inspection was to last him forever, 
he knew. Then he opened the door at the side, where the passionless 
white wind-flowers raised their unblemished petals to the wanton 
caresses of the breeze—unseeing, in the formless, characterless shadows 
cast by the station; unheeding of the white shroudal of the snow- 


hooded peaks. 
And he stepped outside, into the impenetrable obscurity of the night. 
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A MEMORY OF PICKETT’S 
BRIGADE 
By La Salle Corbell Pickett 


T was years after the war, and some veterans of both sides were 

| exchanging reminiscences at a banquet given by the Board of 

Trade of New York. It was presided over by the First President, 

Colonel J. J. Phillips, Colonel of the Ninth Virginia Regiment, 
Pickett’s Division. 

“ There is nothing else so terrifying as a night attack,” said Colonel 
Phillips. “The imagination works with intense activity in the dark- 
ness, and even in peaceful times adds infinitely to the fear of perils, 
real or fancied. How much more are the horrors of warfare increased 
when the opposing forces are hidden from sight, when the first 
announcement of hostile intention is the thunder of guns, the crack 
of rifles, the flash through darkness—for it is the darkest possible night 
that is always selected. 

“One of these night attacks in particular—on the Bermuda Hun- 
dred lines in 1864—I shall never forget; not because of its startling 
horrors, but because of a peculiar and sacred circumstance, almost 
resulting in the compulsory disobedience of orders, the obeying, as it 
were, of a higher than earthly command. 

“The point of attack had been carefully selected, the awaited dark 
night had arrived, and my command was to fire when General Pickett 
should signal the order. There was that dread, indescribable stillness— 
that weird, ominous silence that always settles over everything just 
before a fight. It was so thick you could cut it with a knife; so heavy 
it weighed you down as if worlds were piled upon you; so all-pervasive 
that it filled creation for you. You felt that nowhere in the universe 
was there any voice or motion. 

“Suddenly that awesome silence was broken by the sound of a 
deep, full voice rolling over the black void like the billows of a great 
sea, directly in line with our guns. It was singing the old hymn, 
‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul.’ I have heard that grand old music many 
times in circumstances which intensified its impressiveness, but never 


had it seemed so solemn as when it broke the stillness in which we 
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waited for the order to fire. Just as it was given there rang through 
the night the words: 


“Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of thy wing. 


“* Ready—aim—fire to the left, boys,’ I said. 

“The guns were shifted, the volley that blazed out swerved aside, 
and that defenseless head was covered with the shadow of His wing.” 

A Federal veteran who had been listening looked up suddenly and, 
clasping the Colonel’s hand, said: 

“T remember that night, Colonel, and that midnight attack which 
carried off so many of my comrades. I was the singer.” 

There was a second of silence; then “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
rang across that banquet board as on that black night in 1864 it had 
rung across the lines at Bermuda Hundred. 
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THE VIOL AND HARP AND THE REEDY BASSOON 
BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


H, WONDROUSLY wistful and tender the somnolent measures 
Played by the viol and harp and the reedy bassoon! 
I think I could sit in the shadows and listen forever 
Wrapt in the spell of the strange and enchanting soft tune. 


With you, O my dreams, I could linger and listen forever, 
Delighted and soothed by the somnolent flow of the tune 

That weaves and upbuilds me a tangle of magical music 
Poured from the viol and harp and the reedy bassoon. 


Visions and memories waken that long have been sleeping, 
Stirred by the viol and harp and the reedy bassoon ; 

Phantoms of flowers and of songs of the far-away summers 
Rise at the sound of the haunting and eloquent tune. 


The sweep and the sway of the plaintive and somnolent measures 
Charm and enchant me and flood all my thought with the tune 
As I dreamily sit in the shadow and listen delighted 
To the song of the viol and harp and the reedy bassoon. 
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CUPID—AND A CALL 
By Edith Morgan Willett 


HE Rector of All Souls paused in the hall to remove his clerical 
hat and smooth the ruffled auburn hair beneath it; then he 
pushed back the portiére and briskly entered Mrs. Minturn’s 

luxurious drawing-room. 

Half past ten o’clock. 

He glanced dubiously at the gilt time-piece opposite. A trifle early 
for a morning visit, but he could n’t help that. There was no time 
to lose. This matter must be settled without delay, and his letter 
written to the Bishop and off by the 3.30 train. 

Dropping with satisfaction into a deep, cool Morris chair, Mr. 
Marble congratulated himself resolutely on the step he was about to take. 

It had been a serious problem and hard to decide, especially (as he 
acknowledged) for a man of his whimsical, over-fastidious tastes. Even 
now he realized keenly that there were other women in the world— 
girls even, good-looking ones too! (a reminiscent blush overspread his 
carefully shorn face)—but for charm, position, and—well, general 
attractiveness (here his eye strayed appreciatively out of the window 
towards conservatories and well-kept lawns where many gardeners pot- 
tered about) there was no one in Wheatley better fitted than Lydia 
Minturn to adorn—— 

At this point with some embarrassment he rose to greet her. 

“TI was especially anxious to see you this morning,’ Mr. Marble 
told his hostess boldly after a tactful prologue of banalities. “There 
is something exceedingly important I desire to communicate to you.” 

“To me!” echoed Mrs. Minturn. 

She looked at him with innocent, illusive blue eyes and fingered her 
rings pensively. 

“ What can it be, I wonder! Has that wretched vestry been bother- 
ing you again, or is it the poor throat? Do you know you’re looking 
very badly?” She leaned towards him with pretty earnestness. 
“What you want, my dear friend, is rest—a complete rest and 
change!” 

Want it! Of course he did, but the Rector of All Souls, being a 
subtle student of the other sex, “ walked delicately ”—like Agog! 


“ Not much rest for me!” he ejaculated with a tired smile. “The 
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Bishop is seriously urging me to accept a call to Shooting Rock, 
Arkansas.” 

And at her cry of dismay—— 

“ Yes, it’s a good way off,” he said grimly—“ a lonely spot seventy 
miles from a railroad track. A mission of a thousand miners that have 
never felt a civilizing or refining touch; pretty desperate characters, 
some of them, I understand, but of course it’s a splendid field.” 

He paused as Mrs. Minturn laid a white, restraining hand on 
his arm. 

“Don’t say another word,” she begged. “It’s too awful! How 
can you even talk of going to that dreadful place You might think 
of us!” There was a touching catch in her voice. “ What would I— 
we—do without you .at Wheatley? Oh, Mr. Marble, say that you 
won’t go!” 

“ There is only one consideration that would induce me to remain! ” 
said the Rev. Ronald with decision. 

His moment had come, and he seized it with characteristic prompt- 
ness ; also her unresisting hand. How soft it was, and how her rings 
sparkled ! 

“ Lydia,” he cried, putting the time-honored question with striking 
originality, “will you be mine? Will you make me the happiest of 
men?” 


Twelve o’clock struck, and Mr. Marble rose, somewhat flushed and 
dishevelled from a kneeling posture. | 

“Then it’s irrevocable, and you won’t have me!” he queried 
blankly. 

The fact, even now, seemed preposterous, incredible. 

Mrs. Minturn nodded and dabbed her eyes with a few square inches 
of real lace. 

“Tt’s not that J would n’t have you! ” she explained lucidly. “It’s 
Jack! Don’t you see—can’t you understand that my poor husband 
would n’t have liked it if he’d been alive, and isn’t it just the same 
now—that he’s dead and gone—even more so?” 

Mr. Marble sighed impatiently. This was the sort of wearing 
female logic to which he had been treated for the last hour and a half, 
in spite of all his arguments. Yes, he had done his best, pleaded with 
her as lover, friend, and pastor; quoted copiously from Sacred Writ, 
secular poetry, and modern novels, but all to no purpose. 

He asked himself wistfully if all women would have been so un- 
reasonable—Janet Noble, for instance. 

A sudden inspiration dawned on Mr. Marble. A light shone in 
his blue eyes. 
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“Then I understand that you’ve definitely refused me,” he said, 
facing his hostess reproachfully. 

Mrs. Minturn raised her eyebrows. “How dreadfully downright 
you men are!” she remonstrated. 

“ At all events, you said you could n’t marry me!” he reminded 
her with bitterness, as he made determinedly for the door. 

Mrs. Minturn put out her hand. “We can be friends, at least, 
can’t we?” she pleaded. “And you won’t go away?” 

The Rev. Ronald Marble turned the knob. “If I do,” he said 
sternly, “it is because you have made it impossible for me to remain! 
Good morning! ” 

And the portiére swung to behind him. 


The Rector of All Souls followed Janet Noble into her cosey sitting- 
room. 

He was somewhat breathless and spent, having hastened here at 
top speed from the Minturn mansion, so as to lose no time. Indeed, 
there was none to lose, as his letter must be written and off to the 
Bishop by the 3.30 train. 

“T wanted especially to see you this morning,” he said with real 
emotion, coming to a standstill by the fireplace. “I have just received 
an important call, and you ought to be the first to know it.” 

“A call!” repeated Janet Noble interestedly, as she took up some 
plain sewing. 

She was President of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Secretary of the Parish 
Aid Society, and Soprano of the Church Choir, besides being a tall, 
handsome girl with bright brown eyes and a vivid color. 

“Yes,” Mr. Marble returned with enthusiasm, “I am called to 
Shooting Rock, Arkansas—a beautiful, lonely spot seventy miles from 
a railroad track. It is a great field—a splendid opportunity. A 
thousand miners who have never felt a civilizing or refining touch! 
Think of the good that might be done among them!” (His eyes soared 
ecstatically ceilingward.) “Think of the services, the Sunday-schools, 
the——” 

“ Oh, it would be glorious! ” she interrupted him eagerly. 

Her hands were clasped tightly together and her kindling eyes made 
his pulses throb exultantly. “Of course you must take up this great 
work! We shall miss you here undoubtedly ”—there was the faintest 
tremble in her voice—“ but one must n’t think of oneself! Those poor 


people need you! It is your duty to go.” 
How beautiful she looked with the sunlight on her hair, the inspira- 


tion in her eyes! 
“There is only one consideration that would induce me to go,” 


said the Rev. Ronald with decision. 
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His moment had come. Mr. Marble felt convinced this time that 
it was the supreme moment of his life, and he seized it manfully, though 
her hand eluded him. 

“ Janet,” he cried, “will you be mine? Will you make me the 
happiest of men?” 

The words pouring from his lips had a strangely familiar sound, 
and, alas, it was with a strangely familiar pang that Mr. Marble listened 
to her answer. 

When it was all over and he had dejectedly picked up his hat for 
the second time that morning, Janet walked with him to the gate 
he had opened so hopefully a half-hour ago. 

“T’m so sorry,” she faltered, as he lingered in spite of himself 
at the wicket. “I wish I could help you with that great work!” 
There was a ring of genuine missionary regret in her voice. “You 
must see for yourself how impossible it is!” 

Poor Mr. Marble, looking at her, could not see it at all. 

“Then, there’s no hope for me!” he asked gloomily. 

“T’m afraid not, as far as I’m concerned,” she responded. “ But 
there’s always hope! Might n’t there be some one else, Mr. Marble— 
some other woman better fitted for you?” 

The Rector of All Souls only gave her a scorchingly reproachful 
glance and turned away without a word. 

As he bent his lonely steps towards his boarding-house, Mr. Marble 
became aware of other steps, feminine ones, approaching behind, and 
a furtive glance around showed him Miss Cornelia Wylde, his district 
visitor and devoted aide, in close pursuit. 

She was an active, excellent creature of uncertain age, whose sterling 
worth Mr. Marble thoroughly appreciated in the abstract, yet at sight 
of her his steps quickened nervously. 

But all in vain. 

“What’s the matter?” she panted, overtaking the flying cleric 
just as he reached the corner. “ You seem to be in a great hurry!” 

Mr. Marble turned and faced her with a dazed smile. 

“T am,” he said, then quite involuntarily: “ There’s a letter to the 
Bishop that ought to be written and off by the 3.30 train. I wanted 
especially to see you this morning.” With astonishment he heard him- 
self utter this last statement. The well-known formula had rushed 
unbidden to his lips, and helplessly, parrot-like, he floundered on: 
“T’ve just received an important call to Shooting Rock, Arkansas, and 
you ought to be the first to know it!” 

Miss Wylde’s glance of pleased interrogation only added to poor 
Mr. Marble’s confusion. 

“ Yes, it’s a good way off!” (By this time he was plunging ahead 
like an automaton, blindly, mechanically.) “A lonely field—splendid 
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spot! A mission of a thousand miners, seventy miles from a railroad 
track that has never felt a civilizing or refining touch——” 

The Rector of All Souls came to a horrified pause. There was a 
suspicious twinkle in Miss Wylde’s shrewd black eyes. 

“ Well, what are you going to do about it? ” she inquired practically. 

“Do!” ejaculated the Rev. Ronald, and with the recollection of 
the morning’s wrongs hard upon him he gave an irrepressible groan. 
“ What on earth do you expect a man to do, with never a woman to 
help him! ” 


Afterwards, when he was quite calm again, Mr. Marble saw clearly 
just how she had taken it—that innocent little speech of his—but in the 
blackness of the moment all he could realize was that Miss Cornelia 
Wylde had taken him, “for better for worse” and entirely without 
his own consent. 

White and shaken he walked home with his most unexpected be- 
trothed, listening mutely to her plans for the future, which were many 
and positive, from repapering the Wheatley Rectory (no Shooting 
Rock, Arkansas, for her!) to investing in a horse and buggy at the 
vestry’s expense. 

It was long after luncheon time that the Rev. Ronald turned his 
steps at last towards his boarding-house—engaged, he told himself 
blankly, to a lady he had never for a moment contemplated in a 
matrimonial light. 

This was the result of his morning. 

Crimson waves of mortification, horror, and actual dread surged up 
into his high cheek-bones at the thought of it all. 

He, the Rector of All Souls, offering himself to three women in 
as many hours! 

It was scandalous, unpardonable, in any other man! What would 
Wheatley say when it heard, as it must soon of its fickle, frivolous 
Rector? 

What would they think of him, those two whom he had wooed so 
ardently in quick succession—sweet Mrs. Minturn and Janet Noble? 
His heart smote him! How he had pleaded with them! 

Then upon his sombre meditation—— 

“Mr. Marble!” broke in a voice he knew, and, raising his head, 
the horrified Rector beheld at his very elbow Janet’s mother—an ex- 
ceedingly large woman—coming towards him with cordially outstretched 
hands. 

Involuntarily he shrank from her beaming face. What did it mean? 
Mrs. Noble’s next words enlightened him only too well. 

“T just had to stop you!” she was saying warmly. “ You do look 
so blue and down-hearted, Mr. Marble. Girls will be girls you know! ” 
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Here her voice sank to a confidential whisper, as with elephantine 
subtlety. 

“T think,” she suggested, “it’s just possible that if you happened 
to drop in this evening Janet might be glad to see you! ” 


The Rector of All Souls underwent no surprise at the sight of the 
dainty note he found in his room five minutes later. 

“My dear Ronald,” it began, and even that unwonted opening 
left him without emotion. He was past all that now. 


I have been thinking earnestly over our talk this morning. After 
all, as you say, my duty is to the living, not the dead. Can’t you 
come in and see me this evening? I shall be waiting for you in the 
baleony about dusk. 

Yours ever, 
LypIa. 


That afternoon at 3.30 a telegram was despatched to the Bishop 
of X. in which the Rev. Ronald Marble accepted unreservedly and with 
enthusiasm the call to Shooting Rock, Arkansas. 

He went alone. 


MEMORIAL 
BY SUE JAUSS BIEBER 


The temple with carpet of grass grown high, 
And fringe of thickets and forests a-tower ; 
Whose font is the sea, whose ceil is the sky, 
Pierced through and through by a single star. 
The choir of crickets, near and afar, 
Sings from the shelter of field and flower. 
A curlew calls as it wings me by. 


| STAND in the temple at vesper hour, 


Alone in the temple, my temple of fame, 
The burdens that bind and the bonds that fret 
Wither away on the altar of flame, 

From the old years that are youthful yet. 
You have given me lilies of Lethe to wear, 
The pulse of peace, for the fetters of care, 

O heart of the beautiful, praise or blame, 

That you bid me remember and not forget! 
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THE RACIAL POT-POURRI 
ON THE ISTHMUS 
By Herbert Dunlap 


N one of his interesting sketches of travel Richard Harding Davis 
has referred to Port Said as the human clearing-house of all the 
world. But he wrote that before a far-seeing President at Wash- 

ington decided to take up the abandoned task of the discredited De 

Lesseps and complete the severing of the two Americas. There is 

now probably no spot on the face of the earth where there are con- 

gregated together the representatives of so many different nations as 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 

It is related that a certain earnest seeker after facts, one of those 
beings who wallow in statistics and make boast of their shame, inquired 
of an authority concerning the number of distinct peoples officially 
recognized in the population of the Zone. Whereupon the authority 
desired to know how many branches of the human family there were 
tabulated; on being told fifty-two, or such a matter, he pointed out 
to the earnest one that he had most satisfactorily answered his own 
question. 

The news that the “ Big Ditch ” was to be reopened was a veritable 
call to arms to the great polyglot brotherhood of the Wanderliist. 
Uncle Sam pouring out his unmeasured millions in a second attempt 
at this half-mad project, before which France had already so inglori- 
ously failed, with Heaven knows what fearful cost of men and frances. 
What a glorious lure to the adventurers of the earth! Danger and 
big rewards. Fever, the deadly curse of the tropics, to make promotion 
swift. A gambler’s chance with every element of romance! No 
wonder they flocked to the standard from every hidden corner of the 
great New World. Aye, and the Old, for the spirit of Cortez and 
Drake, De Soto and the rest, is vibrant still; French, Spanish, English, 
Norse, while there is a six-foot plot of jungle or ice-floe left in 
nature’s thrall, these peoples will have their pioneers at the front 
waging the endless battle so many ages old. To some it smelled of 
Graft—but they have not remained; to the most it was the scent of 


something big and something new that drew them here. 
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New York’s lower east side can show many breeds and every con- 
ceivable accent ; but there the boundary lines are marked, dividing one 
from the other—the Jew from the Christian, the Latin from the Hun. 
There are your “ foreign quarters,” here is a vast inchoate mass where 
the white, the yellow, and the black, yea, and the black and tan, sweat 
side by side, toiling together in this mightiest enterprise any part 
of the Great Family has yet attempted. Yankees and English, 
Spanish and French, Scandinavians and Irish, Hindoos and Moham- 
medans, Orientals and Africans, Latin Americans to the n place, 
on and on till the names cease from meaning, all these and more make 
up the highly cosmopolitan population of this strange mushroom 
dominion of “ The States.” Adjectives applied to it, to this strange 
foundling of the nations, are pallid, even as words are pitiful before 
the reality of Niagara. It is the incarnation of the New World and 
the New Century. 


The great “ Pot-pie” takes its flavor primarily, of course—at any 
rate, so far as numbers count—from the army of men wielding the 
pick and shovel. This is composed in about equal parts of Spanish 
peasantry and West Indian negroes, though in recent months the 
importation of Europeans has far outrun that of the Africans. For 
both the construction and medical departments join in a very marked 
preference for the former. Indeed, our late foes have stepped in at 
a very opportune juncture, and obviated what seemed the most insur- 
mountable problem of all the many confronting the Commission, 
namely, labor. There is now, grace ad Dieu, no need to face the occult 
nameless terrors of the dread Yellow Peril, as long as the sturdy, 
efficient little men of Aragon and Castile continue to evince a dispo- 
sition to follow the footsteps of their forebears, and seek fortune out 
of the West. 

Next in evidence come the “spicketies,” which, by the way, is 
generic slang of fo’castle origin, covering all the multitudinous 
varieties and degrees of mixture which the nations of the southern 
continent have achieved with every race with which they have come 
in contact. Small, languid, and dark, their large eyes still wide with 
wonder at the strange, weird energy of the Saxon, they fear us, con- 
temn us, and leave us severely alone in our madness. Over them, 
their natural lords, are those of unstained Spanish lineage, aloof, 
cynical, and superior. Their ways are not our ways, and to them 
ours can bring but little good. What care they, queer flotsam washed 
up on these far shores and left, all but forgotten, centuries since, to 
have their strange seclusion broken by the pitiless advance of this 
stern age of commerce, and bald realities? They are a relic of an 
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old Castilian grandeur which long ago passed to the realm of romance, 
whence it came, and where they belong. 

And then their antithesis, the Chinese merchant, the familiar 
“Wong, Lee & Co.” of Seattle and the West. Every camp has at 
least one, usually back in the native quarter, if it be upon the site of 
some Panamanian village. In a big, barn-like shack, half warehouse 
and half pagoda, short-haired and in store “pants,” is our smiling 
friend of a colder clime. He dispenses ginger pop and boots, fans 
of sandalwood and Peruvian silk, ivory napkin-rings and Chicago 
tinned meats; a very epitome of Panama. Have you ever paused to 
consider what a simply wonderful contrivance he is, this Mr. Lee, 
with his hands discreetly sheathed in mysterious flowing sleeves, and 
the enigmatic grin? All things to all men, race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude no bar, he is the only truly consistent follower 
of the apostle Paul, and yet one really knows that at heart the suave 
merchant of this South American protectorate is only a bit more 
finished edition of the long queued coolie who so foully maltreated our 
shirts at his shop over on the corner back home. Not only does he 
successfully negotiate the fiendish incomprehensibilities of his own 
cryptic tongue, but he actually essays to chaff light-heartedly with 
foreign devils of some forty entirely distinct and different breeds, in 
as many different lingoes, and carries it to a successful finish without 
once losing his cheerful aplomb, or his sense of values. 


Storekeepers—that is popularly supposed in some parts to suggest 
Yankees, isn’t it? Well, here we are, all of us, from Missouri to 
Maine, and some “men and dogs” from Kansas. And we dominate 
the Zone, which is proper, for it is ours and we made it. It is not 
French any more, and still less Spanish. The imprint of the Gringos 
is everywhere, from the stereotyped, red-roofed quarters which line 
the railroad, and the big American locomotives which draw more 
Gringos from the P. R. R. wharf at Cristobal, to the white, rambling 
“ Tivoli,” overlooking Panama from the side of Ancon hill, which 
was designed for a North Shore summer resort and then shipped 
south under some mistake in the bill of lading. Our stamp is on 
the foreign-born, digging in Culebra Cut, whose gaudy sashes and wide 
corduroys so quickly change to conventional overalls and unsightly 
braces. It is on the pert children of the Jamaicans, who have for- 
sworn the courtly breeding of their dusky “ British ” sires, and often 
swear fluently in purest American. They also hop recklessly on the 
running boards of erratic switch engines in the yards, and disregard 
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the stencilled warning to “keep off,” exactly as bad white little boys 
do in bustling railroad towns at home. 

Here are gathered in convention all the picturesque characters of 
Jack London, that ingenious hobo Homer of the West: tramp rail- 
roaders, tramp artisans, college-bred tramps, “Tropical tramps,” and 
just plain tramps. All the motley crew that have followed the trail 
of the restless, from California to Nome, from Santiago to Colon. 
Indeed, where is not the Yankee “boomer” known, from Manchuria 
to the Soudan, and where can he not always find a job? Here are 
tried engineers, trained in that greatest of technical schools which 
stretches unbroken from the Alleghanies to the Missouri and thence 
on, past Great Salt Lake and the Salton Sink, over the record grades 
of the Rockies to ’Frisco and James J. Hill’s made-to-order terminal 
at Tacoma. Is it remarkable that they should win where men used 
only to the conventional problems of a continent which Cesar first 
surveyed, have failed? Here are clerks from Washington seeking a 
short-cut to bigger pay, and college boys wild for experience, which 
they are getting in quantities. And that most picturesque band of 
all, the Zone Police, who are picked men and soldiers, every one, from 
the regulars, the Marine Corps, and the Cuban War. Strays from 
every place, from the Islands to the Jefferson Guards, where a good 
pair of shoulders and a Riley seat in the saddle could win them a 
berth and the price of a kit. How gigantic their stature besides the 
undersized Latins and pygmy spicketies over whom they watch! 


And then our next of kin, the Irish—the blessed, devoted, 
ubiquitous Irish, whose bleached bones whiten Britain’s battlefields. 
I found an Irishman on the La Boca flat where one of the monster 
dams is slowly taking form, standing knee-deep in oozy, shiny, tide- 
water mud, cursing tearfully and eloquently three detached-looking 
Jamaicans who, across a bit of a creek, were theoretically engaged in 
affixing a pile-line to a monster pile half-buried in the dreadful stuff. 
It was a loathly hole, and hardly inspiring to any man, much less 
these slothful and easily discouraged negroes. Far above them was 
the pile driver, reaching out over the end of the long, slender trestle 
which is the framework of the retaining walls of the structure, accord- 
ing to the plans. The task of raising a great heavy, water-soaked log, 
easily sixty feet long, to its proper position in the lofty “lead” was 
no easy one, and the blacks were handling the hardest end of it, 
working, as they were, waist deep in water, and worse. But their irate 
boss was suffering from the insidious strain of the weeks of wet-season, 
abounding in a most fiendish assortment of weather, from white heat 
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to chilling rain, and when to that was added the manifest helplessness 
of the human material with which he had to work, his patience and 
forbearance could properly be denoted only by a minus sign. 

“An’ it’s twinty-foive, gold, to shtrike the most worthless of 
thim,” he ended with a sigh, exhausted in vitality and power of 
expression. He was a pathetic figure, weak though he proved, when 
the fire was hottest, fighting his lonely fight there in the mud, striving 
to force into a semblance of effectiveness beings whose barefooted 
fathers before them had trod the path of least resistance for so long 
that it must have been beaten hard as a native trocha. 

But that scene explained in part the six-weeks’ leave, the ample, 
furnished quarters, and the host of petty privileges at whose seeming 
of wastefulness some thoughtless critics have been so quick to strike. 
They earn it all, and more, these thin-faced, sun-tanned men doggedly 
driving on the mighty work in the face of almost every conceivable 
obstacle jealous nature can throw before their devoted, unconquerable 
hands and brains. 


I was glad enough to turn from my Irishman and his hopeless, 
stubborn task, into Corozal and the evening train for Panama which 
takes in the workmen from the neighboring territory. There I had 
a chance to see them more closely as individuals. One tall, gaunt 
Spaniard, plainly of a recent draft, was courageously trying to make 
himself intelligible to a brigandish-appearing Martiniquan whose 
rapid French ran in crackling accompaniment to the former’s softer 
liquids. He wore a most incongruous set of Galways looped under a 
rakish, if drizzled straw, and held a cigarette loosely in his lips as 
he talked. Around them in the smoky lamp-light slouched as mud- 
stained, hard-bitten a crew of pirates as one could care to see. Only, 
just as a bit of Latin knife-play would seem due to complete the 
artistic verities, all of the negroes commenced chanting in a not 
inharmonious monotone a familiar camp-meeting air, which changed 
the tone of the impression surprisingly. They seemed peculiarly 
susceptible to its soothing influence, many assuming lost, rapt looks 
of utter abandon. I had noticed it before on the run from Kingston 
when we carried some fifty natives steerage. They would lie motion- 
less about the forward deck for hours during the evening droning a 
seemingly endless melody, wholly oblivious to the watching passengers 
on the deck above. 

They have a most inexplicable accent, which makes their English 
almost unintelligible at the first. They are very aggrieved if one 
does not understand them, for they use painfully correct diction, due, 
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presumably, to their being products of the admirable, if paternal, 
British system of education on their island. 

Panama City, hugged in by its massive old sea-wall from the 
fierce, twenty-foot Pacific tide, retains much of the old-time savor. 
Though even it is replete with improvements. The train enters under 
a stone viaduct, whose sides still bear the bullet scars of 1903, for on 
it Colombian troops made their last stand against the revolutionists, 
in the opera-bouffe “war” which recently added another point to 
Walker’s star. On the left is a most interesting and typical row of 
edifices. First come what at first glance seem to be the originals of 
the fascinating nipa huts of the part on Africa in our geographies, 
until one discovers that the sides are patched with bits of packing 
cases bearing cruel, undeniable Yankee stencilling. But the roofs 
are thatched anyhow, and that at least is something. Next, three 
plain board, “false-fronted” stores which must have been quite 
lately moved from their old location opposite the G. N. depot at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. Only here their lofty fronts advertise to the 
world “Unios y Cigarros” and they are run by a cross-bred native. 
Elbowing them are two broad verandahed, two-storied affairs which 
must be the “spickety ” conception of the common, domestic apart- 
ment-house of commerce. One almost looks for a faded and decrepit 
shingle bearing “ Bolivar Apartments” to bear the resemblance out. 
The name-plate must, of course, be faded and decrepit to preserve the 
proper “spickety ” tone. 


That block is a fair sample of the town, always excepting the rows 
of brick palaces and well-to-do “apartment houses” grouped in the 
angle of the sea-wall where it bends in to form the market harbor to 
the South. There the more ancient houses must be several hundred 
years old and are decidedly picturesque and suggestive of romance. 
They are high and severe, rising sheer from the edge of the new Amer- 
ican pavement, thin bricks worn and smooth and the mortar between 
fast crumbling away. What emblems of forgotten Spanish glory must 
not these secretive, tight-closed walls lock up around their sacred, 
inner court-yard? Some of them have been partially destroyed and 
abandoned, and the poorer natives have built shacks under and behind 
them, of the old French sheet-iron which is so convenient and 
abundant. 

There is also the new Palace and, adjoining, the uncompleted 
Theatro Nacionale. President Amador has a soul for art and knows 
how to spend his new and plenteous Gringo dollars, for his theatre 
is a little gem, and, like his very imposing palace, thoroughly modern. 
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“ Shows ” are going to be imported from the “ States” in the fulness 
of time, and a roof garden is contemplated as an adjunct. Imagine 
George Cohan, at Wagner prices; or Marie Cahill’s coon-songs under 
the unutterable glory of this southern moon, with a dark, crumbly, 
romantic cathedral for a background! 

Here, as throughout the Zone, the negroes were in constant evi- 
dence, and as they have brought their women, and multiply even more 
rapidly than the natives, Panama seems likely to be confronted in 
the near future with a very respectable negro problem of its own. But 
then a problem is to a Central American exactly what water is to a 
duck, so why worry? That is one thing he positively refuses to do— 
it is entirely too hot. Why should he with a competent, well-organized 
municipal force of Gringoes, foolish enough to take care of him? He 
has but to look out upon his new-paved streets, or turn on his con- 
venient and previously unheard-of water spigot, and sigh contentedly. 

But just the same there they are, negro, Chinese, British Indian, 
and Hun, here to stay; and the future really looks a little hopeless 
for the “ spickety,” were he sufficiently to arouse himself to realize it. 
At present we see the phenomenon of wholesale assimilation, already 
familiar to us at home. All are being merged into a conglomerate 
whole, conforming more and more to American standards and require- 
ments, as witnessed by the fact that everywhere in the Republic 
English is the one common language. But the Americans, though 
few, are a strong and dominant race, moreover they will some time - 
go away, while Panama is essentially Spanish and they are no longer 
a compelling force. Truly, for the ethnologist the future of this pot- 
pourri hath interest. 

Thou laymen, pause, just for a fleeting instant, and, taking your 
reeling brain in a strong, metaphorical hold, give yourself over to 
the appalling thought—what will be the result when the process of 
amalgamation gets well under way, say a century hence? Did you 
ever, perchance, stir vigorously a pousse café? 


CRITICISM 
BY HELEN TALBOT PORTER 
E bar the doors and close the shutters to, 
And think that we are safe from prying eyes; 
Then through a crack we peep to criticise 
And are displeased by what our neighbors do: 


But lo, men smile and whisper as they pass, 
To think we do not know our house is glass! 
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THE LONE HUNTSMAN 
By Foseph A. Altsheler 


Gentry, the keeper of the unclean little tavern. “There’s 

a lot of wild and rough country atween here an’ the Wood 
Creek Valley, an’ some mighty smart men have been known to git 
tangled up in it. Still, there ain’t no law agin tryin’.” 

When I left the train at Clay City, I had come by cart as far as 
the rough mountain roads would allow. But at last it became obvious 
that a wagon could go no farther, so I came on foot. The mountaineers 
might be in ambush for each other, but they would surely not disturb 
me if I did not meddle with their own pet feuds. It would be a pleasant 
adventure, a journey of exploration. 

“ Well, I’m going to make the trip,” I said to Gentry. “Can you 
tell me how the road runs?” 

“ Foller the road to the creek, stranger,” said the landlord. “It’s 
easy “nuff to cross about three miles beyant this place. It’s shallow 
there and you kin step from rock to rock. After that there ain’t no 
road, and you kin foller your own ch’ice.” 

The loungers in front of the tavern gazed lazily after me as I 
trudged up the dusty road, and the last I saw of them they were 
whittling as industriously as ever. The thin, crisp mountain air ex- 
panded my lungs, and soon my muscles and nerves became firm and 
strong—I believed myself equal to any adventure. Though it was mid- 
summer and the sun was hot, the road was too stony to be dusty. The 
dense thickets and stubby woods that bordered the path made good 
shade, and I proceeded with brisk and elastic step until I reached the 
creek. Here I knelt and drank, and when I had crossed the stream 
sat down on the bank to rest before attempting the slopes that lay 
beyond. 

As the tavern-keeper had said, there was no road beyond the creek. 
Apparently everybody that came this way either went up the creek 
or down it. I was at liberty to imagine myself an explorer if I chose— 
and I chose. 

Selecting a stout stick as a kind cf alpenstock, I pressed my way 
through the bushes and began to ascend the slope. The thickets did 


not extend far, but the ground was much broken by boulders. A mile’s 
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hard travelling brought me to the crest of the ridge, and I found that 
I was somewhat short of wind. If all the miles of my journey were 
to be like that last one, it was well that I had brought Gentry’s entire 
supply of cheese and crackers. 

The Alleghanies are not high, but no mountains impress one more 
with the sense of wildness, the absence of human kind. It is not the 
wildness of the Rockies, where trees and grass grow not, but here it is 
a living, breathing wilderness of vegetation, without man, the vital 
spark of all. 

I lay down under a tree to rest a while before pressing farther 
into the wilderness, and while I lay I let my thoughts run back to the 
time when the bold adventurers from the old Eastern colonies came 
over these mountains into the Dark and Bloody Ground and founded 
the first State across the Alleghanies. To me the founding of my State 
has always seemed most romantic. It is past my ken how any one can 
fail to admire the courage of the men who shouldered their long rifles 
and left the fields and woods that they knew for this mighty forest- 
clad wilderness. 

Descending the mountain was less tiring than the ascent, but it had 
its difficulties, and they were not a few. I found that the dwarf trees 
had hid from view many boulders and little steeps which opposed them- 
selves to my passage. I could afford to neglect no precaution, lest I 
should fall and sprain an ankle or suffer worse. When I reached 
the bottom of the mountain, the sun, reaching the zenith, had begun 
his crawl down the other side, so I sought the densest shade I could 
find and lay down. Tired to the bone with hard walking, I soon 
fell asleep. 

I was aroused by a sharp report, and sprang up in alarm, for it was 
my first thought that some of the wild mountaineers, engaged in the 
prosecution of one of their feuds, had taken a pot shot at me. But 
when my eyes grew a little clearer, I saw that the skies were in blackest 
cloud, and a second violent crash of thunder quite as loud as that which 
had awakened me, followed by a bright flash of lightning, would have 
made it evident to the least weatherwise that a storm was coming. The 
lightning was so brilliant that it made me quiver. The thunder was 
terrifying. Soon I could see the streaks of rain across the distant sky. 
It behooved me to seek shelter. A large oak tree with many boughs 
grew near, and I found a comfortable position under it where I could 
sit on a stone and lean against the trunk. 

A heavy wind that kept the bushes and trees bowing, preceded the 
arrival of the rain. Many boughs snapped before it; the edge of the 
wind became sharp and chill. Presently the rain came, humming in 
its speed and dashed about by the wind. 

Cold whiffs of it were dashed under the boughs of the tree and into 
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my face, sending the chill to my bones and making me wish that I was 
back at Gentry’s. A feeling of loneliness and awe grew upon me. 

I set my will to work to think out a plan for the night. With the 
earth soaking and the rain still falling, I could not sleep under a tree 
unless I expected to wake up shaking with a chill or burning with fever, 
either of which might mean death. Across one of the little valleys the 
mountain was precipitous and stony. I might find there a cave, or at 
least a hollow in the rock which would afford me shelter. 

I seized my stick and ran along the mountain-side as fast as I dared. 
The rain had eased up a little, but the lightning seemed to know no 
rest. As I turned around a large rock, a tremendous blaze shot across 
the sky. My eyes were dazzled and then blinded. I felt a stunning 
sensation, as if I had been struck by a rifle ball, and fell to the ground 
senseless. 

I do not suppose that I lay unconscious long, for when my senses 
returned and I struggled to my feet there was still a strong smell of | 
sulphur in the air. But the rain and the fireworks which accompanied 
it alike had ceased. 

My clothing was scorched. I felt strange and dizzy, and everything 
looked unreal. There was a roaring in my ears, but I was devoutly 
thankful that the bolt had done no worse. 

I was in a sorry enough plight, however, for, though there were now 
no thunder and lightning, it began to rain again, and the need of 
shelter pressed upon me with increased force. I saw nothing for it but 
to attempt my original plan of seeking a night’s lodging in some moun- 
tain cave or under some overhanging cliff, so I started again along the 
mountain-side, though I trembled with a chill. 

The clouded sun was behind the mountains and the night was com- 
ing on fast. The loneliness oppressed me so heavily that I shouted 
aloud, endeavoring to cheer myself. My head was still dizzy from the 
lightning’s stroke—the mountain-tops seemed to dance the Virginia 
reel with each other. 

At length I reached the ravine in which I thought I might find 
shelter. It was a deep gash in the mountain-side, and darkness lay 
very heavy in it. I shrank from entering the chasm, but a sharper dab 
of rain than usual spurred me on and I dived in. Here I found that I 
had improved my condition only a little. It was darker, and but little 
dryer than on the open slope, and in the centre of the ravine flowed a 
stream of water a foot deep. I stumbled into it, slipping over some 
stones, and fell on my knees. But the water did not increase my dis- 
comfort, for already I was as wet as I could be. I dragged myself 
out and for a moment thought of leaving the ravine, but concluded 
that I had better follow it. It led along the mountain-side like a 
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the bank as much as I could as a shelter from the rain, I pressed along, 
stumbling frequently, as it was now quite dark—so dark, in fact, that 
I could not see objects twenty feet before me. The ravine curved up- 
ward, and in a short time I reached the summit of the low slope. I 
felt very weak, and my head swam around. When I had managed to 
gather my senses together a little I made my way as best I could over 
the crest of the hill. Looking down the slope, I saw a point of light, 
and I staggered toward it, going as straight as I could; but the way 
was broken by huge rocks and trees, and though I tramped about from 
this place to that and always kept the light in view, I seemed to get 
no nearer to it. 

For a moment I was in despair, a despair that was increased by my 
growing weakness and dizziness. Then I decided to shout, which 
perhaps would have been the better plan in the first place. I should 
have remembered the mountain feuds. Whoever was responsible for the 
light, if I proceeded noiselessly, might take me for an enemy and 
shoot me. 

I shouted, “ Help! Help!” and again, “Help! Help!” Instantly 
the point of light vanished. I was startled, but continued to shout. 
There came no answer to my cries, however, and I stopped, persuading 
myself that what I had seen was the phantasm of a deranged 
imagination. 

I stood in silence for a minute or two, trying to think what next 
to do, and then I felt a breath over my shoulder. I shuddered con- 
vulsively and almost shrieked aloud. Some one was standing behind 
me, I knew, but for the life of me I could not turn to see who or what 
it was. All the blood seemed to gather in the top of my head and to 
freeze there. 

“Well, stranger,” said a deep voice, almost in my ear, “ who are 
you, and why have you been yelling here in such rash fashion ? ” 

I turned and saw a very tall and large man standing over me. The 
light was too scant for me to see his face or any further detail of his 
appearance. 

“T was shouting for help,” I said. “I am lost and sick. Can you 
give me shelter?” 

“T won’t refuse to help a white man,” he said. “Come along with 
me, stranger, and make just as little noise as you can. You never can 
tell when enemies are about.” 

These injunctions confirmed me in the conjecture that I had met 
one who bore a part in some mountain feud, but I could not conceive 
how anybody could be fierce enough for blood to hunt it on such a night. 

He turned among some trees and rocks, taking a course which, as 
well as I could remember, led directly away from the vanished light. 
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He walked slowly, but held his rifle before him as if he would be ready 
for the immediate use of it. 

Again and again he changed his course. Sometimes I could make 
out the outlines of steep cliffs beside me, and again we were in thick 
woods. I had lost long since any idea of the direction in which we 
were going. Nor did I care. There was not room for many things 
then in my dazed brain. After a half-hour of such travelling my 
strength gave way again. 

“T’m afraid I’m played out,” I said to the man. “I’ve been 
knocked about so much by the storm that all my strength is gone. 
Then, too, a flash of lightning grazed me as it passed, and it set things 
inside my head to going round.” 

“Tt’s not much further to my hut,” said the man, “and I ’Il help 

The word “hut” had a most welcome sound, for it meant shelter, 
and I grew stronger when I heard it. The man put his arm under one 
of mine, and helped me along as if I had been a little child. 

“T saw a light before I began to shout. That was why I shouted,” 
I said. 

“ Yes,” he replied soberly, “ it came from my hut, and I put it out 
as soon as I heard your voice. Here’s the place. Come in.” 

We were at the door of the cabin before I saw it. The skies had 
brightened a little, and there was sufficient light to show a small but 
strong cabin, built of unhewn logs, against the perpendicular side of 
a hill. 

“Tn with you,” said the man. 

He pushed me in and, coming in after me, quickly closed the door 
behind us. I heard him shoving a heavy bar in place. But I was too 
thankful for being out of the rain to wonder why he should be so 
cautious. 

“Stand there a moment, stranger,” he said, “and then you'll be 
able to see.” 

I heard him striking hard substances together and a feeble flame 
lifted up. With flint and steel he had lighted a piece of cotton wick 
in a pan of tallow. Next, he stirred up some ashes on a rude stone 
hearth and revealed a bed of glowing coals whose warmth was as grate- 
ful to me as manna to the hungry. This task finished, the man faced 
about and gazed at me with as much curiosity as I gazed at him. 

It was a good as well as a strong face. His eyes had the look of 
one who is perpetually watching. His costume was antique and strange. 
He wore a long garment resembling a tunic made of tanned hide, prob- 
ably deer-skin. It was fringed, and the fringe fell to his knees. A 
fur cap was on his head, and leggings and moccasins completed his 
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attire. In the pictures of the old pioneers, I had seen men thus 
clothed, but I had never expected to meet one in the flesh. 

There were furs and skins of many kinds on the floor and walls 
of the cabin. On hooks on the walls were two rifles. They were 
like that which the man carried in his hand, very long and slender in 
the barrel, evidently of an ancient pattern. The cabin was dry and 
snug. The wet night was shut out. A square of board covered a small 
window. 

“You appear to wonder at me, stranger,” said the man, “ but not 
as much, I guess, as I wonder at you.” 

His comprehensive glance took in every detail of my face and dress. 

“You have no arms, stranger,” he said. 

“No,” I replied; “I’m a man of peace. I never carry them.” 

“ You ’re wrong there,” he said. “A man should never be without 
them.” 

He looked at me a moment as if he thought I needed a keeper. But 
his expression quickly changed to one of sympathy. 

“ You do look weak and sick,” he said, “and I guess the first thing 
for me to do is to get you something to eat. While I’m cooking it, 
you can dry.” 

He put a wooden stool in front of the coals. I sat on the stool and, 
taking off my coat, hung it on my knees, where it could dry more rapidly. 
From some recess the man brought forth several strips of meat and 
hung them over the fire, where they soon began to broil, the savory odor 
tickling my nostrils and stirring up an almost painful hunger. 

“That venison came off one of the fattest bucks I ever saw,” said the 
man. “TI shot him on the mountain not a mile from here.” 

“T have heard that the deer are getting scarce in these mountains,” 
I said. 

“T’d like to know who told you that,” he said, with an inquiring 
look. “I reckon that few white men besides me were ever here.” 

He took down a wooden platter and handed me the venison on it. 
I ate with a great appetite. My evident appreciation of the venison 
pleased him, for he smiled. 

“Deer meat ’s not bad,” he said, “when it’s fat and it’s cooked 
well. But sometimes I like a buffalo steak too.” 

“ Buffalo steaks are scarcer than diamonds now,” I said. “I guess 
you have to keep on wanting.” 

“ Hardly that,” he replied. “It’s a long tramp, it’s true, but all 
I’ve got to do is to go down out of the hills and shoot one.” 

I stared at him, but he looked solemn and sane. 

“ Deer and buffalo are not the only game you shoot?” I said. 

“No,” he replied ; “I kill wolves, bears, panthers, and catamounts, 
and the Lord knows what. The woods are full of big game.” 
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I had supposed that the mountains had been swept clean of big 
game years and years ago. Still, this man ought to know. The fat 
steak that I was eating and the skins and furs piled about were proof 
that he did. 

He went to the square of board on the wall and adjusted it a little. 

“T can’t afford to let the light shine through a crack there again, 
stranger,” he said. “ It was careless of me to do it before, but it may 
have saved your life. But them that I don’t want to see might see it 
next time.” 

Evidently this was a man who bore an active part in the feuds. 
But he did not look bloodthirsty, nor did he resemble the shrivelled, 
hangdog, and back-bent race of mountaineers whom I knew. His face 
was fresh, and the seams in it were made by the weather, not by years. 

My hunger was now satisfied and my clothes were quite dry. I felt 
strong, though the machinery inside my head was still behaving badly, 
jumping and jerking in the queerest fashion. 

“ Stranger,” said the man, “ you look better now, and I think I’ll 
go outside and see if everything is quiet. There was a party sneaking 
through this country not long ago, and some of ’em may be hanging 
about yet. Bar the door behind me, but when you hear three knocks 
on it you may know it’s me coming back and you can let me in. If 
you are attacked before I come, there are two loaded rifles on the wall.” 

I was about to tell him that I had no share in the mountain feuds 
and that surely they would not attempt to drag me into them; but 
before I could get the words out, he was gone. Obeying his command, 
I lifted the heavy bar into place and fastened the door. 

Alone in the cabin, the sense of bewilderment grew upon me. I 
seemed to have known something of such men as this, but I could not 
remember where I had seen any like him. 

I began to examine the cabin again. Barring the great profusion 
of skins and furs, it was much like an ordinary mountain cabin in the 
wildest parts of Kentucky. I took down one of the rifles from the wall 
and found that it was a flint-lock, of a style a hundred years old. By 
each weapon hung a great horn of powder. 

Near the door and facing the path up which we had come I saw 
several stout pegs projecting at equal distances. I put my hand upon 
one of them and pulled. It came away and revealed a round hole 
through the wall, large enough to admit a rifle barrel. 

I returned again to the stool and sat down by the fire. There was 
no blaze, merely the glowing coals. The wisp of smoke that arose 
passed up a little mud chimney and was probably lost before it reached 
the open air. I did not feel sleepy. Ordinarily I would have been 
unable to keep my eyes open under such circumstances. But now I 


was wide awake. 
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I heard three knocks on the door and promptly admitted my host. 

“ All’s quiet, stranger,” he said. 

He seemed to be pleased with his reconnoissance, and leaned his 
rifle against the wall, letting it go out of his hands for the first time. 
I noticed that the rifle was like the others, a flint-lock. 

“Do you like that kind of rifle?” I asked. “Isn't it a little bit 
old-fashioned ? ” 

“It’s as good as they make,” he replied quickly. “I never heard 
of any better. If anybody’s got one that he thinks he can shoot further 
and straighter with than I can with this, let him try me.” 

This, then, was a genuine mountaineer who had let the world 
slide by him! 

“T suppose you are stil! voting for Andrew Jackson up here?” 
I said, meaning to be jocular. 

“ Andrew Jackson? Andrew Jackson?” he said wonderingly. “I 
never heard of him. I once knew a man named Tom Jackson, in the 
Virginia settlements.” 

I thought at first that he in his turn was trying to have a little 
sport with me. But his face was grave. There was no indication of 
guile there. He found another stocl in the corner and sat down beside 
me in front of the coals. 

“From the North?” he asked presently. 

“No,” I replied. 

“ Thought maybe you came down from Canada,” he said. 

“Tt’s a long journey from Canada,” I replied. 

“So it is,” he said, “ but it’s been taken often enough. So you’re 
not British, stranger?” 

“No,” I replied, wondering why he should take me for a Briton. 

“T’m glad of it,” he said. “They’re a bad lot. They use the 
Indians to fight against us, and we’ll never have any peace until we 
drive ’em all back across the ocean.” 

I knew that the ancient prejudice against the English still lingered 
in many places, but I had got pretty well rid of it myself, though it 
would flare up now and then when I read the histories. But I had 
no mind to encourage such feelings in others, seeing how idle they were 
at this late day. . 

“T have no fault to find with the British, or Canadians either,” I 
replied. ‘“ They ’re like other people, some good and some bad.” 

“You’re not a Tory, are you?” he asked. His face expressed 
aversion. 

“ Oh, no,” I said, smiling at his ignorance. “ We don’t have Tories 
in this country any more. I’m a Democrat.” 

“Umph!” he said in a tone that expressed doubt. He continued 
to look at me as if he failed to understand. He was silent for a while, 
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and so was I. The burning wick in the tallow gave but little light, 
and the form of the big man sitting on the other side of the hearth 
grew shadowy. 

After a while he rose, removed the board, and looked through the 
little window. Then he came back and resumed his seat on the stool. 

“The rain ’s stopped,” he said, “but there’s no moon. I’m glad 
it’s a black night. It makes it harder for anybody to find my house.” 

“ You ’re not fond of visitors, then?” I said. 

“ Yours is the first white face I’ve seen in two years,” he replied. 

I wondered why he should say “white face.” I knew there were 
no negroes in these mountains. I wondered also why he should be so 
careful in watching for enemies if he had not seen any in two years. 
For one who loves a feud two years is a long time between shots. 

He began to look me up and down again, as if he would see from 
my face whether or not he could trust me. When he had finished, he 
leaned over and asked me in a low tone, as if he were afraid some one 
would overhear him: 

“ Stranger, have you heard any news from General Washington ? ” 

Astonished, I stared at the man. But there was not the slightest 
evidence of insanity about him. His clear eyes expressed the deepest 
interest. 

“ Well,” I said, speaking truthfully, “I cannot say that I have had 
any very late news from General Washington, but I am confident he is 
doing well.” 

“T’m mighty glad to hear it,” he said in a tone of relief. “ For 
a while I did n’t like to ask you that question, for I wasn’t sure that 
you were n’t one of the other side. The last white man that I saw two 
years ago told me the General and his men were hard pressed. Some- 
times I think I ought to go back and help, but I like the wilderness 
best. I was made for it.” 

He was silent again for a little while, and I never thought to ques- 
tion him about the strange things that he said. 

“That was a great fight at Bunker Hill,” he said presently, his 
face lighting up. “ A fur trader from the Virginia settlements told me 
about it. I wonder what King George thought when he heard how his 
regulars were cut up.” 

I said I had no doubt that King George took it very hard. 

“ But it will be a long fight,” he said musingly. “Our people are 
not organized and they haven’t the arms. Nobody can tell how it 
will go.” 

I could have told the result very well, but I did not. 

“Maybe you have seen something of the war?” he said to me 
interrogatively. 

I shook my head. 
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“Well, you don’t look like a soldier, that’s true,” he said, “and 
it’s a long distance from here to where they ’re fighting. You’re a 
trader, maybe? ” 

I said that I had something to do with mercantile ventures. He 
nodded and looked satisfied. 

“There ’s money in the fur trade for them that care for it,” he 
said, “but it has its risks too. I take some skins and furs myself, 
but just enough to buy me powder and lead for three or four years, 
till the next time I go to the settlements.” 

What curiosity the man may have had at first concerning me seemed 
to have passed away. Nor did I ask him any questions about himself. 
I have often wondered since why I did not, but I suppose it was because 
my head was so queer and jerky that night. 

“Tf you want to sleep,” he said, “ you ’ll find a pile of skins in the 
corner, and they "ll make a soft bed. As for myself, I’m going to 
do some work.” 

I was not sleepy then, but I thanked him for his courtesy. I moved 
my stool near the wall and, leaning against the logs, felt quite 
comfortable. 

The man set about his task. From a recess he brought an armful 
of small bars of lead, and placed them on the hearth. He stirred up 
the coals again until they glowed and threw out a strong heat. In an 
iron ladle which he placed on the fire he melted the bars of lead one 
after another and then began to cast bullets in a pair of small moulds. 

He was as intent upon his work as an artist upon a picture. Some- 
times the shining leaden pellets would drop from the moulds and roll 
to my feet. I would shove them back to him with my toe and he would 
gather up each carefully and put it in his pouch. 

“T can’t afford to waste my lead,” he said, “ for I don’t know where 
I’d get any other nearer than the Virginia settlements. They say the 
British are sending guns and powder and lead to the Indians beyond the 
Ohio. It’s a crime that they ’ll never get forgiveness for. White men 
are the only people that ought to have guns.” 

In order to help him, I took the pouch from him and held it. Then 
he would tip the molten lead into the mould, and the next moment 
throw the bullet out into the pouch. He worked rapidly, and the pouch 
grew heavy with its leaden load. 

“Tt’s a pity,” he said after a while, “ that some of our boys back 
in the colonies did n’t have these to use against King George’s men. I 
guess they need ’em bad enough. Stranger, if I had been at Bunker 
Hill with these and that rifle there I’d have made my mark.” 

He put two more bars of lead in the ladle and watched them as they 
slowly melted. 

“Do you ever go far from here? ” I asked. 
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“ All the way to the Ohio and across it,” he said; “and I ’ve seen. 
some of the finest country that God’s sun ever shone on. If the war 
was to stop and the people across the Alleghanies was to find how good 
the land is over here, how they ’d pour across the mountains! But 
maybe I ought n’t to tell you, stranger. I don’t want to see the hunting 
grounds turned into farms—not when I’ve come across the mountains 
to get away from the sound of the axe.” 

He looked at me with suspicion. I told him that he need fear 
nothing from me. This seemed to reassure him, and he turned his 
attention again to the bullets. 

“ That ’s ten more,” he said, “ twelve now, fifteen, eighteen, twenty- 
five. That’s all, and the pouch is full. Ill take it now, stranger.” 

He took the pouch and put it away in the recess. 

“ Stranger,” he said when he came back and sat on the other stool, 
“when you make bullets, what do you make ’em of?” 

“The same as you do,” I replied. “ Lead.” 

“T mostly make ’em of lead,” he said, “ but I ’ve got one here that ’s 
not of lead.” 

He reached his hand into the bosom of his deerskin tunic, and, pro- 
ducing something, placed it in my hand. 

“That,” said he, “ is a bullet, but it’s not of lead. What is it?” 

The bullet shone like those that were fresh from the mould, but 
it had a different tint. 

“Tt’s silver, I guess,” I said. 

He nodded. 

“It’s for luck,” he said. “I’ve carried that silver bullet three 
years. Everybody ought to carry one. There are some things, stranger, 
that a lead bullet won’t touch. They are such things as are helped by 
the devil, but they ’ve got no power against a silver bullet. I’m going 
to use this to-night.” 

He spoke in a significant tone, as if he were impressed with the 
weight and importance of what he was going to do. 

“How?” I asked in surprise. 

“ Well,” he replied, “I’m going to shoot it at something that goes 
on four legs; what it is I don’t know, but it’s more like a bear than 
anything else, I guess. I ’ve shot four bullets of lead at it and never 
touched a hair. It never happened to me before to miss the same thing 
four times, and once at not more than twenty yards. Stranger, that 
thing was helped by the devil, and I’m going to use against it this 
silver bullet that the devil ’s got no power over.” 

He looked at me earnestly. Curiosity laid hold of me. 

“ Will you tell me about it,” I asked, “and let me help you?” 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, “but you can’t help me, ’less you ’ve got 
another silver bullet. ”T would be a waste of good lead. But you can 
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go along. I’ve got traps set by the beaver dam in the creek a couple 
miles from here, but something comes every night and takes the beavers 
out. I’ve watched four nights and shot at it, but always missed. It’s 
past midnight now, stranger, and it will be coming. We must get 
ready.” 

He took his favorite rifle and drew the charge. Then he reloaded 
carefuily with the silver bullet and an extra allowance of powder. 

“It’s not worth while for you to take anything,” he said. “Only 
this will reach the mark.” 

He slapped his rifle barrel with an air of great confidence, for which 
I knew the silver bullet was responsible. 

It was very dark outside, too dark for me to see which way I was 
going or along what sort of a path. But the lone huntsman trod with 
firm and rapid step, and I followed close behind. 

For an hour or more we wound in and out among rocks, trees, and 
thickets, and then I heard the trickling and bubbling of water. 

“ This is the creek,” said the hunter, “ and down there in that hollow 
are the traps. We’ll sit on this rock in the shadow of the trees and 
wait. Don’t lean over too far, for you might fall, and it’s ten feet to 
the bottom behind you.” 

He rested his gun across his knees, drew his great shoulders up a 
bit, and sank into an easy position, keeping his eyes on the little hollow 
where the beaver trap lay. I sat by his side. Though the rain had 
ceased long since, the forest was still wet, and we could hear an occa- 
sional drop of water slipping from one leaf and falling on another below. 
Looking up at the heavens, I noticed that the clouds were passing 
away, and it grew lighter, though the light was a somber gray. 

We waited more than an hour, neither speaking nor making the 
slightest movement. For the first time that night I began to feel 
sleepy. My head nodded. My eyelids came down. I shook myself 
and resolved that I would not yield. The silence of the forest, broken 
only by the soft drip of the water from one leaf to another, encouraged 
sleep. Inclination became too strong for will, and, sitting erect, I 
slept. 

I was aroused by a punch in the side. The hunter laid his hand 
upon my shoulder, and then pointed into the hollow. A huge bear, 
the biggest and fiercest that I had ever looked upon, had come into the 
circle of light. He held up his pointed nose and sniffed the air. But 
the wind was blowing toward us. The boughs of the trees arched over 
us and concealed us. 

For several minutes the great beast stood in the hollow, sniffing and 
looking about. Then, reassured, he proceeded toward the beaver traps, 
with his head to the ground. 

The hunter raised his rifle and took aim. He was very long about 
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it, but the hands that held the rifle were steady. I looked at the 
muzzle of the gun, and then my eyes travelled from it to the great brute, 
as if I would watch the passage of the silver bullet and see where it 
struck. Then my eyes came back to the hunter. I saw the contraction 
of the muscles as his finger pressed the trigger. 

The report of the rifle in the still night was doubly loud. Before 
its echo ceased the beast uttered a growl, half of rage, half of pain. A 
great gout of blood appeared upon his side. He reared up and tried 
to tear the wound. Then, dropping back, he turned and rushed snarling 
into the woods. 

“Tt’s found a mortal spot! I knew the silver bullet would n’t turn 
aside,” exclaimed the hunter in gleeful triumph. “He won’t run 
more ’n fifty yards before he falls!” 

He sprang from the rock and rushed down the hollow in pursuit. 
Excited, I sought to follow. But I was incautious. I slipped backward 
over the rock and fell full ten feet to the hard earth, where I lay 
stunned. 

When I recovered there was a faint streak of gray in the East. I 
was stiff, but I felt of myself and found that no bones were broken. 
Above me was the big rock from which I had fallen. I went down into 
the hollow in search of the hunter, but did not see him. Some great 
tracks in the soft earth led into the adjoining woods. But at the edge 
of the woods they stopped, nor could I find further trace of them. 

I shouted aloud again and again for the hunter, but no answer came. 
The gray light in the East was giving way to the red flush of the rising 
sun. Then I undertook to find the cabin, but I became lost in a maze 
of gullies and cliffs and steep hills. Half the day I hunted for it, be- 
coming involved deeper and deeper in the mountains. At last, abandon- 
ing a task that I now saw to be hopeless, I started again for the Wood 
Creek valley, guiding my course by the sun. 


Trusting in the Lord is very well, but trusting to the Lord is 
shiftless. 


A little indifference is tonical, but too many “ Don’t care a hoots ” 
end the game. 


A bad husband has found cynical defenders, but for a bad son, 
mercy is not to be found on earth. 


There are two persons in every normal man, and Heaven alone 
knows how many in every clever woman. 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


A CELEBRATION OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
PP eexnaer? We is two-hundred twenty-five years old and 


Founders’ Week will fittingly mark the anniversary. The 
whole nation unites to honor the birthday of the birthplace of 
Independence, but Philadelphia herself will do the chief rejoicing. 

That the celebration might embrace every interest in the community, 
and all divisions of the population, the work of arrangement was 
divided and subdivided among one hundred and four committees, with 
a membership of eight hundred and ninety-two. 

To further assure a popular character to the jubilee, subscriptions 
were asked from the public. Councils had already appropriated one 
hundred thousand dollars upon condition that the citizens subscribe at 
least a like amount. The total expenses of the celebration will be 
between two hundred and fifty and three hundred thousand dollars. 
To strike a distinctively high note to the Founders’ Week celebration, 
the series of functions will open on Sunday, October 4, with an 
acknowledgment to the world, of Philadelphia’s belief in, and thankful- 
ness to, the Supreme Power. At sunrise the city will awaken with the 
ringing of the bell in Independence Hall, in unison with all church 
bells and chimes throughout the city. There will be special services in 
all places of worship in the morning, with sermons on the subject of 
the day, the Mayor and his official family attending Old Swedes’ 
Church, the first church in the city, established even prior to the city’s 


founding ; the Governor and his staff will attend services at old Christ’s 
509 
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Church, hallowed by memories of Washington, and those who made 
the Declaration-period notable. Other bodies of authority will worship 
in other churches, notably a gathering of Grand Army officers in old 
St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church, the oldest Methodist church 
edifice in the world. Committees will visit every charitable institution 
and prison to distribute flowers and gifts to the inmates. There will 
be singing of the national anthems in every Sunday School, all at the 
same hour. At four o’clock special services will be held in the four 
original squares of the old city, with a meeting in Fairmount Park 
at which one hundred and fifty thousand persons are expected to be 
present, a choir of five thousand voices leading the singing. 

Monday, Military Day, will be opened with a salute to the city from 
the thirteen United States war vessels in the harbor. At nine o’clock 
the new city seal will be used for the first time by the Mayor, followed 
by a reception at the City Hall to distinguished guests. The afternoon 
will be given to a parade of forty thousand National and State troops, 
including U. S. Sailors and Marines, and detachments from visiting 
foreign war-ships. The evening will see a municipal celebration in the 
Academy of Music, with the President of the United States and the 
dovernors of all the States as guests. 

Tuesday, Civic Day, will be marked by a parade, unique in many 
features and comprehensive in its illustration of the evolution of the 
several municipal departments. The city police and fire departments, 
the State police, and the Volunteer firemen of Philadelphia and of 
Pennsylvania, will combine in this great display. Marching men, 
costumed to represent the earliest types of police and firemen, will 
be a feature. In the evening there will be a remarkable assemblage 
in the Friends’ Meeting House of fifteen hundred clergymen of all 
denominations, to listen to a discussion of William Penn as statesmen 
and champion of religious liberty. 

Wednesday, Industrial Day, will be conspicuous for its unique 
parade, illustrating industrial conditions by a succession of magnificent 
floats, showing the evolution of each city industry from the crudest 
and earliest forms of the seventeenth century up to the most advanced 
processes of to-day. For example, “transportation” will begin with 
the horse and drag-shaft of the Indians and end with a model of the 
great locomotive of to-day, eighty-five feet long. Forty of the best 
bands in the East will participate. 

Thursday will be Children’s Day and River Pageant Day. At noon 
one hundred and fifty thousand children will sing in Independence 
Square. In the afternoon the River Pageant will take place, a great 
parade of five hundred craft steaming up and down the Delaware River, 
circling the long line of United States and foreign war-ships anchored 
in mid-stream. In the evening a pyrotechnic display will for a full 
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hour make the Delaware River a blaze of light, from Fort Mifflin to 
Torresdale. There will be also a parade of ten thousand Red Men 
in the evening. 

Friday, Historic Pageant Day, will witness the first historical pageant 
ever attempted within the limits of the United States. On the details 
of this function a committee of noted historians have been at work for 
five months, assisted by artists of national reputation. Forty large 
floats will depict the central features of historic events in the life of 
the city, the floats being supplemented by more than five thousand 
costumed men. 

On Saturday, athletic sports will rule in the early hours. The 
afternoon will be given over to a great Knights’ Templar parade. 

As the parades will be confined to the afternoons, the mornings will 
be free for visitors to inspect the two hundred and fifty historic sites, 
all of which have been plainly marked. During the week there will be 
held some twenty conventions of scientific and commercial bodies. More 
than fifty Commercial Organizations in Philadelphia will keep open 
house to visitors. An important Historic Industries Loan-Exhibit will 
be held at City Hall during the week, and, coincidentally, a Historical 
Exhibit in the rooms of the Historical Society. On every evening 
there will be held on the great athletic centre of the East, Franklin 
Field, of the University of Pennsylvania, a monster performance 
showing in a series of tableaux, with illustrative music, the history of 
Philadelphia from its founding to the present day. A feature of 
Founders’ Week that will leave a permanent record of the great celebra- 
tion, will be the installation of a line of twenty-eight bronze lamp-posts 
encircling City Hall. Each is twenty-eight feet high and carries 
twenty-eight electric lamps of one hundred candle power. They 
represent the twenty-eight districts, townships and boroughs which 
consolidated with the old city in 1854 to form the present city. The 
lamp-posts will bear the seals of the original districts and will be dedi- 
eated by school-children from the respective districts. 

On Tuesday, at Germantown, the oldest section of the city, the 
corner stone will be laid for the Pastorius Monument, to cost sixty 
thousand dollars, towards which the United States Government has 
appropriated thirty thousand dollars. 

On Friday a monument to Verdi, the composer, will be unveiled 
in West Fairmount Park, as a gift from the Italian citizens to their 
adopted city. The same day there will also be unveiled in City Hall a 
tablet to the great Frenchman, Rochambeau, a gift to Philadelphia 
from citizens of French birth. 

The week will end with a striking ceremony around City Hall, 
during which the Knights Templar will formally bring Founders’ 
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Week to a close by extinguishing the three hundred thousand electric 
lights on City Hall building. 

Thus Philadelphia will do honor to her long and honorable career 
as a centre of patriotism and of solid worth in a hundred lines of 
endeavor. 


THE OPTIMIST 


OW is the time for all good optimists to come to the aid of 
N their party ; to offer a word of cheer to the long-faced. Now 
is the time to find the good which the ill wind inevitably 

blows. Let us remember what Goldsmith said: 


Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Goldsmith made a decided hit with that remark. We continue to 
quote it year after year, as if we thought it true. If it is true, what 
about the converse? It ought to be just as true to say: 


Come, jump for joy, all ye who are God-fearing, 
When men improve and wealth is disappearing. 


It is a safe bet, in these days of uncertainty, that the world is going 
to keep turning for awhile yet. Those who are badly off have nothing 
to fear, because they have already reached the limit. Those who are well 
off will suffer mainly from ills which are imaginary. It may come 
hard to cut out an occasional champagne dinner. But, for that matter, 
it is hard to have one’s appendix cut out. However, one is benefitted 
as much by one operation as the other. 

Adversity is a good thought-provoker, and thought never hurt any 
one. It is going along the same old way that hurts. There is no fun 
at all in being in a rut. 

Prophetically speaking, something is going to happen, and to an 
extent we are the architects of these happenings. The more earnest 
thought we give to them the better. 


Etuts O. Jones 
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Maxine Ir Unanrmovs 

A college professor had been invited to deliver his lecture on 
“ Highways and Byways of Literature ” at a little town in Indiana 
—the State that produced George Ade and James Whitcomb Riley 
among other favorites. 

The eventful evening came; and as the lecturer gazed upon the 
row upon row of earnest, eager faces before him breathlessly wait- 
ing for his message, a happy thought struck him, and, stepping 
to the front of the platform, he said: 

“ As this is to be purely a literary lecture it seems fitting that 
practitioners of the glorious art of writing, if any are present, 
should receive due recognition and honor, and before I begin my 
discourse I wish to extend a cordial invitation to any author who 
may happen to be in the house to please come forward and take a 
seat on the platform with the chairman.” 

In_the frantic rush that ensued the three front rows of seats 
were upset and demolished, four women fainted and had to be 
carried out, a half dozen derby hats were crushed to pulp, three 
men received black eyes, several others had their coats ripped up 
the back, and the reading-stand was toppled over with a crash. 
When the dust had settled down so that it was possible to see across 
the hall once more one man alone remained seated in the auditorium. 
The rest were on the stage. 

The astonished lecturer gazed for a moment at the deserted man 
in front of him, and then, the humorous side of the affair appeal- 
ing to him, he smiled indulgently down upon the solitary occupant 
of the auditorium and said: 

“T forgot that this was Indiana. Perhaps you did not under- 
stand my invitation.” 

“Hey? What ’s that?” demanded the man, holding a trumpet 
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to his ear and leaning forward with a look of strained inquiry on 
his face. 

“‘ T say, perhaps you did not understand the invitation,” repeated 
the lecturer. “ This being a discourse on literature, any author 
who chanced to be present was requested to come forward and take 
a seat on the platform with the chairman.” 

“ Oh, all right; I’m coming! Did n’t hear you the first time,” 
apologized the deaf man, and he too rose to his feet and started 


briskly for the platform. 


Will S. Gidley 


THE ANT AND THE SLUGGARD 


Rewritten for the Times 
By W. H. J. 


Consider the life of the sluggard, O ant! 
Why ruin your lungs with that torturing pant? 

_ Why climb with your burden those wearisome steeps, 
While the sluggard at ease so restfully sleeps? 


He drifts without care on a river of dreams, 
While the sweat from your forehead is running in streams; 
And when lean from your labor your hoardings you crunch, 
He ’ll feed, fresh and fat, at the charity lunch. 


*Twixt cradle and grave but brief is your race 
If you gallop through life at this strenuous pace ; 
To your ruinous folly pray open your eyes: 

Consider the sluggard, O ant, and be wise! 


EMBARRASSING 
A rather pompous-looking deacon in a certain city church was 


asked to take charge of a class of boys during the absence of the 
regular teacher. While endeavoring to impress upon their young 
minds the importance of living a Christian life the following ques- 


tion was propounded : 
“Why do people call me a Christian, children? ” the worthy 


dignitary asked, standing very erect and smiling down upon them. 

“ Because they don’t know you,” was the ready answer of a 
bright-eyed little boy, responding to the ingratiating smile with 
one equally guileless and winning. 


Helen M. Richardson 
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A MAN OF LETTERS 
By Frank M. Bicknell 


An A.B. who was also C D, 
And of money who had n’t N E, 
Said, “I ’ll write anS A 
On the ‘ Age of D K,’ 
And I ’Il sell it for cash, don’t U C?” 


How To Treat a CHAPERON 

The custom of supporting a chaperon in comfort and even 
luxury in the incipient stages of love-making, while expensive, need 
not be considered in the light of a hopeless undertaking. 

Many parents think a chaperon may be dispensed with; others, 
that they are absolutely necessary. Sometimes the young man 
likes to have a chaperon along. With some girls it is a great deal 


safer. 

If the chaperon is young and handsome and only slig! ''y 
married herself, she may be a great addition. In case the girl goes 
back on you at a critical moment you can fall back on the chaperon. 
Chaperons of this description betray a world of sympathy during 
these periods. 

If she is old and inevitable, do not ignore her too much. Re- 
member that chaperons have feelings. Feed her up well and if 
possible give her a mild knockout-drop early in the evening. 

Occasionally a chaperon will happen who has a New England 
conscience. A New England conscience, by the way, is the kind 
that never enjoys itself unless every one else is miserable. Just 
as you get a firm hold on the girl and begin to kiss her like a 
rapid-fire machine-gun, the chaperon will begin to push icebergs 
on your starboard bow and the lovely Aurora Borealis you have 
been looking at will get frappéd. In this emergency devote your- 
self for a few moments to the chaperon herself. Kiss her, remem- 
bering that the only way you can achieve liberty is by risking 
death. She will either faint away or subside. 

If she by any possibility offers to tell the girl’s parents on 
you, insist upon her doing this at once, not omitting the details. 

While she is doing this you can make your final arrangements, 
including the rope ladder, the cloudy night, the six-cylinder runa- 
bout, the usual press notices, and the indignant father’s final for- 


Thomas L. Masson 
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Music Hatu CHarmMs 

A little lad of four was recently saying his prayers. He ended 
up as usual with, “God bless Mama, God bless Papa, God bless 
Uncle Burton, God bless Philip, and ”—here a pause—* God bless 


Harrigan—that ’s me!” 
J. H. EB. 


Aw Incwent or TRAVEL 
In Nuremberg, having occasion to ask my way, I said, in my 
best Meisterschaft, to a gentleman passing: 
““ Kénnen Sie mir vielleicht sagen, wie man nach das deutschen 
Museum geht?” 
Imagine my mortification when he replied, “I am going that 
way; I will show you.” 
We walked on, and, learning that I was an American and had 
travelled in England, he said: 
“T am professor of English here, that is why I speak English 
so well; but I did n’t been in England already once yet.” 
Margaret H. Wentworth 


A Farr Question 
There had been a quarrel at a fair in Ireland. One man had 


been killed in the mélée, and another man was brought into court 
charged with manslaughter. A doctor who was called as one of 
the witnesses testified, among other things, that the victim’s skull 
was abnormally thin. The prisoner was found guilty, and was then 
asked by the judge whether he had anything to say for himself. 
“ No, yer honor,” he answered. ‘Only, I should like to ask, 


Was that a skull for a man to go to a fair wid? ” 
Thomas Wood 


An OraroricaL “ SissEr ” 
A diffident man who had been asked to respond to a toast at a 


banquet grew more and more nervous as the time approached when 
he should be called on. When at last the critical moment arrived, 
he gripped the edge of the table and rose uncertainly. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ when I heard I was to be called upon 
this evening I made the effort of my life, and really the result was 
a fine speech. I made one telling point after another—but I kept 
my scintillations strictly to myself for a surprise. Only myself 
and God knew that speech; and now—God only knows it.” 


And he sat down. 
Sybil Stewart Sterling 
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AwFvUL 
The couple were of the color of the ace of spades. 
“You charge your husband with having struck you repeatedly 
with his fists?” asked the Judge of the woman. — 
“Yes, your honor,” she answered. 


“Six months!” shouted the Judge. “ These black hand out- 
N. M. Levy 


rages have got to cease!” 


TWO SIDES 
By Robert T. Hardy 


Vacation ’s o’er! Another year must wend 

Its weary way around ere I can spend 
Another fortnight free from labor sore. 

No more shall rural scenes their comfort lend— 

The gnarled old apple-trees in vain extend 
Alluring arms. Ah me! vacation ’s o’er. 


Back to the city’s chains! No more shall I 
Drink in fresh country air; stand idly by 

While rustic Phyllis milks. Then, too, no more ; 
My stuffy little room shall occupy ; 1 
No more canned vegetables and soggy pie. 
In fact, I’m rather glad vacation’s o’er! i 


Worse anp Worse 
“TI regret to say,” remarked Deacon French, at the last iy 


meeting of the Squashville Political Debate Club, “ that this club 
has been degenerating ever since I became a member of it.” 
- The deacon paused and flushed as he saw a slight smile on the | 
faces of his fellow members. 
“ What I mean to say is,” he continued, with some haste, “ that 
ever since I joined this club I’ve noticed a gradual but decided 


change for the worst.” 
The smile on the faces of the other members deepened, and the 


deacon’s face turned almost scarlet. 

* You all know what I mean,” he added desperately. “ What 
I mean is that from the very ‘minute I became a member of the 
Squashville Political Debate Club, I could see that it was beginning 
to lose its value as an organization, and the longer I have stayed 
in it, the more steadily have I seen it running down hill!” 


BE. T. 
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Expuicir 
Julia.” 
* Yes, father.” 
“Do you know what time it is? ” 
* Eleven o’clock, father.” 
* You know we always close the front door at eleven.” 
“ Yes, father.” 
“Ts it closed? ” 
“ No, father.” 
“ Then just tell that young man to close it.” 
“ Yes, father.” 
“ And, Julia.” 
“ Yes.” 


* Tell him to be sure to close it from the outside.” 
Perrine Lambert 


Tue FresHman’s CoMPLIMENT 
A certain college president was entertaining a freshman at 
dinner, when the conversation turned upon football. To the stu- 
dent’s surprise, the president displayed a thorough familiarity 
with the game, and proceeded to discuss it as earnestly as though 
it had been Greek or mathematics. Indeed, his treatment of the 
topic brought out so many points that the freshman had overlooked, 
that the youth was moved to remark to his hostess: 
*“ Well, this talk with President Blank has showed me how true 


it is we never meet any one from whom we can’t learn something! ” 
M. M. Lee 


WHAT A CANNIBAL IS 
By Florence Wilson 
** What is a cannibal, pa? ” 
Asked little Harry Dann. 
** A cannibal is one, m’ boy, 
Who loves his fellow man.” 


ConFIRMED 
* You used to tell me that I was a dream,” she pouted, as she 


realized that the honeymoon was on the wane. 
“ Well, I was right,” returned the Brute. “ You ’ve been going 
by contraries ever since I woke up.” J. K. B. 
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PEARS’ is the most 
economical of all soaps. It 
wears to the thinness of a [F 
dime. Moisten the thin 
remainder of your old cake and 


place it in the hollow of the 


new one where it will adhere, 


thus you will not lose an 


atom, and will see that 


PEARS’ IS NOT ONLY 
PURE, BUT ECONOMICAL. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncorT’s. 
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THE FUNNINESS OF WORDS 
By Frederick Mowon 


Because a newspaper you skim 

It is not therefore seum; 
Though round a cask you put a rim, 
You cannot say ’t is rum. 


Because you ’re always asking, “ Why? ” 
You will not thus get wise; 

And though for greater girth you sigh, 

*T will not increase your size. 


When Cupid gives your heart a stab 
You do not call it stub. 

An opportunity you grab, 

And yet it is not grub. 


Although a glass of wine you sip 
You have not therefrom sap; 

Nor do you say about a tip, 

“The janitor I tap.” 


Because you do things in your den 
They are not therefore dun. { 

(A lot more quiblets I might pen, 

But why should they be pun?) 


Miss or Mr.? 
| “ Fighting Bob ” Evans, during his last stay in Washington, 
was one evening a guest at a house where he met a number of the 
younger set of the Capital. 
As the admiral was leaving, he chanced to pick up from the 
floor a very dainty handkerchief, edged with lace. He was gravely 
inspecting this “ trifle light as air,” when a rather effeminate- 


looking young man hastened forward to claim it. an 
“Your sister ’s, no doubt,” said the admiral as he handed it 

over. 
“ Oh, no,” said the young man; “ it ’s mine.” 
Evans scrutinized the young man closely. ‘“ Would you mind 

telling me what size hair-pins you use? ” he asked after a pause. ™ 


Edwin Tarrisse 
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MENNEN 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“BABY’S BEST FRIEND” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat, and 
Chapping. For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with 
Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. Sold 
everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets—Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Nosamples. Sold only at stores. 

Sent free, for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpINcoTT’s. 
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Too Funny To Resist 

A Chinaman of noble birth had been invited to dine at William’s 
home. His mother was very anxious that the guest should not be — 
made uncomfortable by the little chap’s curiosity, so she took him 
aside and explained all about his father’s friend who was coming. 
She told him about his yellow skin, long braid of hair, almond eyes, 
and even showed him pictures of Chinamen. She impressed upon 
him more than anything else the fact that the visitor was his father’s 
friend and was to be treated as their guest. 

Upon the Celestial’s arrival, William tried hard not to stare or 
look too curious, and succeeded in being very quiet for some time, 
when, much to the surprise of his mother and the amusement of the 
Chinaman, he called out: 

** Mama, if he was n’t our friend, would n’t he be funny? ” 

Caroline Brown Bryant 


THE WHY OF THE UMBERELL 
By Karl von Kraft 
When Brokerman hocked his “ umberell ” 
It was n’t because the market fell: 
The pawnbroker heard him slyly say, ; 
* Now I’ll know where it is on a rainy day.” 


A “ Roast” Att ArounpD 

The minister had just finished “a little opening talk to the chil- 
dren, preparatory to the morning service, when Mrs. Berkeley 
suddenly realized, with all the agony of a careful. housewife, that 
she had forgotten to turn the gas off from the oven in which she 
had left a nicely cooked: roast, all ready for the final reheating. 
Visions of a ruined dinner and a smoky kitchen roused her to imme- 
diate effort, and, borrowing a pencil from the young man in front, 
she scribbled a note. Just then her husband, an usher in the church, 
passed her pew. With a murmured “ Hurry!” she thrust the note 
into his hand, and he, with an understanding nod, turned, passed 
up the aisle, and handed the note to the minister. Mrs. Berkeley 
saw the act in speechless horror, and shuddered as she saw the 
minister smilingly open the note and begin to read. But her expres- 
sion of dismay was fully equalled by the look of amazement and 
wrath on the good man’s face as he read the words, “ Go home and 


turn off the gas!” Alice G. Kent 
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in words who without hatred, woe Bom 


preme realist and romance writer of his centu 
all sparkling with gems of description—Meissonier-| 


Translated by linguists of 
tional 
unexpurgated, 
Introduction GET 
PAUL BOURG 
of the French Academy. 


327 Short Stories, Novels, Trav- 
Drama, Comedies and Verse. 


SUPREME MASTER 
OF THE 
SHORT 


» Included also are the Travels, Dramas and Verse, 
pictures in words. 


SEVENTEEN HANDSOME DE LUXE BOOKS—ACTUAL SIZE 8x5 %— 


consisting of 5,500 pages, printed from a new cast of French E 


Izevir type—elegant and clear—on pure white 


ae =o finished paper, made especially for this — a Pages have deckled edges and liberal 


here are 30 illustrations from original dra 


he books are exquisitely bound in Blue Vel- 


a De Luxe Cloth, with disinctive brown and gold title label, ilk headbands and gold tops. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Coupon Saves 50% —MAIL TO-DAY. 


This setisa strictly subscription edition, $51.00 value. Heretofore it has been impossible to get De 
t’s works except in cor editions at very high prices. We have only printed a limited number 


§ at the wonderfully low price of 


express charges prepaid. 


Keep them ten days for examination. If unsatisfactory return them at ourexpense. If satisfactory 


they are yours for but a slight outlay each month. 


THE WERNER. COMPANY “ 


Please the com 
If not satisfactory, I will advise you wihin days. 


Akron, Ohio 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT, in Seventeen (17) volumes, bound 
you $2.00 at once and $2.00 per month for (11) months, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIpPpincotT’s. 


Real Parisian Studies 
I, 
if hy y ff ment. No reading could be a than his quaint, delicious $ in whi 
HI i{// ’ 's pictured with marvelous skill the vir novelty of country scenes, and the comedy and tragedy | 
| underlying the whiel of Parisian lie, in which love and laughter, tragedy and tears run side by side. | 
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ARGUMENTS ‘ 

An argument is a state of war participated in by two or more 
men or other human beings. The chief idea is to win, but, as 
each man, or other human being participating, considers only 
what he himself has said or is about to say, a decision is seldom 
reached, and it is usually necessary to conclude an argument by 
the intervention of a policeman or other guardian of the public 
peace. Accordingly, an argument is the nearest approach to 
perpetual motion ever discovered. 

An argument is not the same as a discussion or a conference. 
A discussion or conference is engaged in for the purpose of 
securing information, while an argument is for the purpose of 
giving information to another who is trying to give different 
information about the same subject; that is, of displaying one’s 
knowledge, sometimes better called ignorance. In a discussion 
or conference, the point of view often shifts. In an argument, 
the point of view remains stationary. 


When fools start arguments, wise men go fishing. 
Ellis 0. Jones 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 
- By Nelle Parker Jones 
‘The Thousand Isles appealed to me; 
I yearned to see St. Paul, — 
Jerusalem and Italy, 
Cape May and Montreal. 


Seattle, London, Panarha, 
Hawaii, and Cape Nome— 
I saw them all in four short months, * 


And now I’m safely home, 


Compiling facts about the scenes 
Through which I had to skip, 

So I'll be ready to begin 

A winter lecture-trip. 


Just Like Some Men 
Howell : “ Rowell thinks he is the whole thing.” 
Powell: “ Yes, if he leans against a post for a few minutes he 


has the idea that the post could n’t stand without him.” 
H. I. Horton 
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Chalfonte 


is a new Fireproof building of the best 
type, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you to 
write for [Illustrated Folder and Rates. 


CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN 


In writing to advertisers. mention 
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A Necessary PrecavuTIONn 

Ethel: “ Are you going with your mother to see the new play 
at the Castle Square Theatre? ” 

May: “I am going alone first. I don’t believe it’s the kind of 


play one could take one’s mother to see.” 
Eden E. Greville 


Eneusu As Sue Is Urrerep 


“ What is the cabbage?” inquired the departing patron, who 
wished to go to the railway station from the hotel. 

“What ’s the what? ” exclaimed the clerk, losing his clutch on 
the perfect English he usually handed over the counter. 

“* What ’s the cabbage?’ I said.” 

“I know you did, but I do not quite get your meaning.” 

“Oh, you don’t? You know what cabbage is, don’t you?” 

“IT guess I ’ve seen enough of it to know. I used to live in the 
suburbs of Chicago.” 

“ Well, what is it from here to the depot? ” 

“TI suppose it is just what it is everywhere else; that is, a vege- 
table which——” 

The departing patron interrupted with violence. 

“ Aw, say,” he protested, “ you ought to be plowed under, or 
fertilized, or something. Cabbage is cab fare, ain’t it?” 

W. J. Lampton 


Domestic REPARTEE 


** John,” said Mrs. Binks, “I wish you’d give Jimmie a good 
hard spanking. I can’t get him to take his bath, and he’s about 
as dirty as he can be.” 

“Oh, I don’t think dusting his jacket will clean him up,” 
returned John. 

**T don’t want you to dust his jacket,” said Mrs. Binks, “I 


want you to soak him for fair.” 
J. K. B. 


A QUICK RETURN 
By Horace Dodd Gastit 


A rather loose-minded young oyster 
Tried a bottle of gin for a hoister. 

It gave him such pain 

He cried, “ Never again!” 
And spent all his days in a cloister, 
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Is the Bibliozine 
is never thrown away 


HE paper upon 

which THE 

FRA is printed 

costs four times as 

much as that which 

is used in “‘ Mumsley’s”” and other stock magazines. 

And as for the text, Elbert Hubbard endeavors to 

have it as much better than “the six best sellers’’ as 

the paper he uses is better than the popular periodi- 

cal pishmince. Lawyers, writers, orators, business 

captains, preachers—all who prize phosphorus plus, 

take THE FRA, because it supplies the needed 

Mental Martini. The question is, Can a thinker 

afford to do without THE FRA—not for what 

THE FRA may tell him, but for what THE FRA 
will make him think? : : : 


Subscription Rate $2.00 a year, 25c. anumber. A trial subscription 
to readers of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, three months for joc. 
Address THE FRA, East Aurora, which is in Erie County, New York 


CHE: 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 
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JOHN BARLEYCORN, MY FOE, JOHN 

By William Wallace Whitelock 

John Barleycorn, my foe, John, 
When we were first acquent, 

My locks were like the raven, 
My strength was all unspent ; 

But now my brow is beld, John, 
‘My gait is weak and slow, 

And curses on your lying face, 
John Barleycorn, my foe! 


John Barleycorn, my foe, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 

And mony a nippy night, John, 
We ’ve had wi’ ane anither; 

Now we maun stagger down, John, 
And arm in arm we ’ll go,° 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Barleycorn, my foe! 


al 
Horsr-sENSE 

One of the members of a State legislature in the South was a 
man who had lived a farmer’s life most of the time until he was 
elected; and his wife, having never seen a railroad train and having 
no wish to test one, refused to accompany her husband to the 
capital, 

When the legislator reached his destination he found that almost 
all the other members were accompanied by their wives, and he 
sent an imperative message to his brother to “ fetch Jane along.” 

The brother telegraphed: 


She is afraid even to look at the engine. 


After pondering over the message for a while, the legislator 
sent the following command: 


_ Blindfold Jane and back her onto the train. 
Edwin Tarrisse 


ALL oy THE Pornt or View 
“What curious creatures human beings are!” said the little 


crab. “Just look! They walk straight ahead!” 
Robert T. Hardy 
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Sumptuous Set 


On Remarkable Germs 


Lippincott’s Magazine has just imported an ideal set 

of Shakespeare—the most ar- 
tistic and pleasing for a library table that one can imagine. We 
offer them now on terms so-low as to be within the reach of all. 


Note These Specifications 


The Volumes are twelve in number, size 4x6% inches, averaging 
over 350 pages each. ) 

The Bindings are a deep red full morocco and a durable cloth, rich 
and substantial, gilt tops and lettering, Shakespearian monogram on sides 
—models of beauty and refinement. 

The Paper is fine English laid rag, spotless and opaque while light 
and delicate. 

The Type is large, clear, and clean—satisfying to the eye and easy 
to read. 

Enclosed in a Rich Morocco Case 

These twelve sumptuous volumes are appropriately enclosed in a full red morocco case, 
size 104%x634x4% inches. The case bears the name and the coat of arms of the 
immortal bard stamped in gold upon the top and front—which lift and lower, respectively, 
so as to disclose the handsome volumes within. 

The Magazine we offer with this set speaks for itself. LIPPINCOTT’S is 
without a rival as a high-class purveyor of fiction, fact, and fun. The next two years will 
show marked improvements month by month. 

The Terms, only fifty cents down, and one dollar a month for twelve months, 
bring you the entire set, morocco binding, boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine 
for two full years. 

One dollar down, and one dollar a month for eight months entitles you to the entire 
set, cloth binding, boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine for one year. 

— 
om MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia Date 
I accept your offer of LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for year.. and 
Shakespeare’s COMPLETE WORKS, in binding, and case, at the special price 
(enclosed), and $1.00 a month, beginning with. ees 


't is understood that the books are to be delivered, prepaid, Sign 
by Lippineott’s Magazine, at once, but that the right and title ere 
does not paes to me until the amount is fully paid. I will return 
the books at your expense after five days’ examination if I do 
not like them, and you are to return my money in full. Address 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrncort’s. 
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Tue Lirrie Girt anp THE Donkey 

The four-year-old daughter of a Washington man not long 
ago saw a donkey for the first time. She talked to her father a 
good deal touching the unusual sight. It was a “ dear donkey,” 
it was a “ lovely donkey,” etc., etc. Soon the child exhausted her 
stock of adjectives. 

“And so you liked the donkey, did you?” asked the fond 
parent. 

“Oh, so much, daddy!” returned the youngster. “ That is, 
I liked him pretty well. But I did n’t like to hear him donk.” 


Howard Morse 


EMBARRASSING 

A colored woman of Alexandria, Virginia, was on trial before a 
magistrate of that town charged with inhuman treatment of her 
offspring. 

Evidence was clear that the woman had severely beaten the 
youngster, aged some nine years, who was in court to exhibit his 
battered condition. 

Before imposing sentence, his honor asked the woman whether 
she had anything to say. 

“ Kin I ask yo’ honah a question? ” inquired the prisoner. 

The judge nodded affirmatively. 

** Well, then, yo’ honah, I’d like to ask yo’ whether yo’ was 
ever the parient of a puffectly wuthless cullud chile.” 


Fenimore Martin 


A Lone Way Arter Hueco 
The fashion in literature that consists in imparting vividness to 
a narrative by writing in very short sentences occasionally produces 
amusing results. In a “ realistic story ” which is as yet in manu- 
script, according to a New York publisher, the following thrilling 
passage occurs: 
Pennington entered the room. In a corner of this room sat 


four persons. 
They were engaged in low conversation. Three of them were 


men. One was a woman. 


Some time thereafter the narrative resumes in this way: 


Suddenly the door opened. A peddler entered, He was a Jew. 
He carried a basket. 

He approached the persons in the corner. The woman bought 
of him three red cotton handkerchiefs. One of them was white. 
Elgin Burroughs 
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A SOLDIER'S SECRET 
AN ARMY PORTIA® 


e 9 
Free with Lippincott’s Magazine 
“Captain’’ King’s ne novels of army life have charmed countless thou- 
sands. He is the prince of army romancers. To-day his books are read and re-read by 
multitudes. Zest and plot, action and character drawing, love and intrigue, heroism 


and patriotism—all lead his readers with intense fascination through every page. 
These books are worth reading and worth owning. . 


KING’S BEST NOVELS 
** A Soldier’s Secret" ** An Army Portia” 
** Sergeant Croesus” 
** Dunraven Ranch” 
Bound in four handsome cloth volumes, printed from clear type, on fine paper. 


For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant program. Strong 
novelettes—one complete in each issue—have been written by the latest popular writers. 
Our novelettes are world-famous—just long enough not to tire. 

Sparkle, humor, and action will pervade our short fiction, by the cleverest story-tellers. 
Pungent articles; bright poems; inimitable humor. Subscription price $2.50 a year. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 
Send us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to Lippincott’s Magazine, add 
50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all—and we will ship you 
these four volumes of King’s stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States. Each k is 5x8 inches, handsomely bound in 
durable cloth, and never sold for less than $1.00 per volume. 

Please Use This Order Form 


Date 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


I enclose $3.00 for one year’s subscription to LippincoTT’s 
MaGazinE and the set of K1nc’s NovELs in four volumes, shipped prepaid. ! 


The Magazine may be Name 
sent to one address 
and the books to 

another. City and State 


Lippincott’s 


Street No. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lrrrincore’s. 
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THE MAIDEN’S CONFESSION 
By La Touche Hancock 
I met him—I must n’t say where! 
*T was—no! I’ve forgotten the spot! 
His name?—no, that would n’t be fair! 
I told him—I must n’t say what! 
We kissed—but I said I’d not tell! 
We vowed—but ’t was quite entre nous! 
And I’m to be married to—well, 
To some one—I must n’t say who! 


A Doctor NEEDED 
A young doctor was amused by receiving the following note from 

an old college friend: 

Dear Doc: 

My mother-in-law is very ill. We think she is at the gate of 
Death. Can’t you come and pull her through? 
Sincerely, Jacx. 


J. H. 

Sparrinc ror Time 

* Will you take me to the theatre to-night? ” 

“ Yes, if you want to go.” 

* Do you want to go?” 

**T would n’t go unless you really wanted to go.” 

“ Don’t you want to go? ” 

“ Of course, if you want 

* But I would n’t think of taking you unless you want to see 
the play.” 

* And I will not go unless you want to go.” 

“ But you are the one to say whether you want to go.” 


“ Of course, I see now that you do not want to go, and in that 
” 


” 


case we will stay at 

“T do want to go, though, if you want to go.” 

* Then, of course, you won’t say whether you want to take me, 
so I suppose we shall stay at home.” 

“On the contrary, if you want to go, we go. If you don’t 
want to go, we don’t go. Now what do you say?” 

“ T say that if you want to go with me I want to go.” 

About this time he looked at his watch and found that they 
could not possibly reach the theatre before the beginning of the 
third act. John H. McNeely 
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Do Cats Reason ? 


A NEW NATURE STORY 


(With apologies to T. R.) 

Spades is the family cat, so named because she is ‘‘as black as the ace of Spades.’’ 
Her habitat is the kitchen except at such intervals as she happens to be discharging her 
maternal functions, during which she occupies a corner in the barn. 

Her latest contribution to the cat census was a litter of five, four being as black as the 
mother and the fifth absolutely snow-white. 

It was this white kitten which developed unexpected reasoning powers in the mother, 
and gave another true Nature story to a waiting world. 

One day Spades carried her white kitten into the kitchen and laid it at the feet of the 
cook. Then she lifted up her voice in pleading for some unknown service until her hys- 
terical wailings caused the cook to drive her to the barn. Day after day she repeated this 
performance until the cook thought the cat was suffering from brain-storm. 

But Spades had method in her madness. . 

*Twas a Saturday morning, and the cook had just mixed some X-Ray Stove Polish 
in an old soup-plate, preparatory to putting a more brilliant gloss upon the cook-stove, 
when Spades appeared. After one glance she fled to the barn, and was back like a flash 
bearing the snow-white kitten. Marching straight to the dish of X-Ray Polish, she 
dropped the little thing in, rolled it over and over with her nose until it emerged jet-black 
and glossy as its mother. 

It must be plain to any one that the cat had watched the application of X-Ray Polish 
to the stove, and understood that it would give her own ebony brilliance to the white 
kitten. When the cook failed to understand her entreaties Spades wisely watched her 
chance, and when she saw the X-Ray Polish prepared she promptly took advantage of 
the opportunity. 

Who says that animals do not reason ? 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


A DIFFERENT PROPOSITION FROM ANY OF THE OTHERS 


It never gets old, as each number contains a complete novel, in addition to 
tne usual miscellaneous reading-matter, unlike others with serials. The adver- 
tising pages, being the only illustrated ones, are necessarily much more prominent 
than in the pictorial journals. Our advertising section is interspersed with full- 
page illustrations and reading-matter. 


IN MAKING UP YOUR LIST, BEAR THIS IN MIND 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPprncortrT’s. 
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Wuar ’s In a NamME? 

One of the new battle-ships is to be named the Utah. Look out 
for her. If she is true to her name she will be a record-breaker when 
it comes to knots, like her namesake on the matrimonial sea, 


SOMEWHERE 
By Horace Dodd Gastit 


Somewhere the sun is shining; 
Somewhere the moon’s aglow; 

Somewhere the pines are pining; 
Somewhere the breezes blow. 


Somewhere some one is weeping ; 
Somewhere somebody grins; 

Somewhere some reaper ’s reaping; 
Somewhere some chinner chins. 


Somewhere the lambs are lambing ; 
Somewhere the cats meow; 

Somewhere the flims are flamming; 
Somewhere the flowers flow. 


Somewhere the ice is melting; 
Somewhere the grafter grafts ; 

Somewhere the Roos are velting; 
Somewhere the Tafter tafts. 


Somewhere some chap who edits 
Will take this bit of chaff, 
And add unto my credits 
$2.50. 
A Suppen Transition 
Little Willie Jones, while picking blackberries, was stung on 
the calf of his leg by a poisonous insect. By bedtime his leg was so 
swollen that his mother began to be very mueh worried, so the first 
thing the next morning she went to his room to find out if the 
swelling had gone down. “ How is your leg, son? ” she inquired. 
* Come look—it ’s swelled ’way up,” he answered proudly. “ My 


calf has got big as a heifer since last night.” 
M..M. Lee 
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